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emale réle in what is much the most interesting play thus far 


‘3s Gail Kane plays the leading f he ere: : 
es Miracle Man”. Mr. Cohan’s very high qualities show in it to the full. The 


character of the woman who has accidentally been — por a eat ee ahd 
} } } } d by Miss Kane with sumplicity uth fulness. 

nature is naturally sincere and ideal, 2s portraye a 

} dly to the front in the last two years, 
Her remarkable beauty has helped to bring her very rapidly : ae 
t was in a leading role o 

or work Iso done much to deserve this rapid promotion. gr 
ie pheborneee that she first made a decided impression on the public and the managers 
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The Rockefeller Way 


ISCUSSING the Colorado trouble, and the con- 
duct of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., Harper’s 
WEEKLY said, as long ago as June 27th: 

Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has not yet said 
anything to show a willingness to accept the un- 
derlying truth in the Colorado situation and so 
act as to cause genuine improvement. Indeed, 
what he nas said is in the other direction. Never- 
theless, so strong is our belief in the integrity of 
his character and the energy of his mind that we 
hereby record the seemingly reckless guess that 
before many months he will take some step that 
will merit and receive the world’s applause. 

While we are by no means pleased with the atti- 
tude of the operators toward the President’s peace 
plans, we wish to repeat our confidence of June 27th 
in Mr. Rockefeller’s ultimate intentions. The Rocke- 
fellers, in their philanthropical work, lay solid foun- 
tations. They know an expert when they see him, 
they can tell what is important, and they bring 
about in philanthropy the same efficiency that has 
been their chief concern in business. No solider per- 
formance than the hookworm progress can be 
shown in the fight against disease. The Rockefel- 
ler Institute has surpassed in results European in- 
stitutions with much greater equipment. The in- 
vestigation of prostitution is the first promising step 
toward lessening that evil. From the new labor in- 
vestigation we have strong hopes that the gains will 
not be disproportionate to the Rockefeller triumphs 
in their other carefully planned endeavors. There 
is, of course, scepticism in labor and radical circles. 
It is seen that the hookworm and Rockefeller Insti- 
tute work is natural science, which is by nature im- 
partial, and that the Abram Flexner investigation 
into prostitution raises no dangerous questions. This 
Commission is felt to be more in the position of Chi- 
cago University, where opinion may be swayed. 
We do not believe these fears sound. Mr. Mackenzie 
King’s work for Canada is a proof of his exceptional 
equipment, and in choosing him the Rockefellers 
gave evidence of sincerity. Moreover they have 
brains to know their money would be wasted if the 
conclusions were not received with confidence. Both 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s achievements and the Rocke- 
feller genius for efficiency warrant faith that the 
world will be appreciably better for this move. 


A Year’s Progress 


EF is just about a year since Mr. Brandeis, in his 
Series on the Money Trust, supported by our 
editorial policy, was bombarding the interlocking 





directorates. Judge Gary, Chairman of the United 
States Steel Corporation, has now withdrawn from 
all other corporations with which he has been affili- 
ated. The Clayton Bill is embodying into law the 
prohibition of interlocking directorates. Progress 
at times seems slow. When we were agitating this 
subject last fall and winter in the WrEKLy, and 
again when we were gathering together the material 
for publication as a book, it must be confessed that, 
while intellectually there was perfect confidence in 
the outcome, there was at times a sense that the 
struggle was long and hard. This feeling always 
comes. Looking backward, however, one is likely to 
be surprised not at how long things take but at how 
rapidly they can be brought about. 


The Worst of It 


EATH we know every day. Every man and 
woman and little child must die. It is not 
death that makes war so depressing. It is killing 
cne another. It is one group of men discharging 
machines to tear their brothers’ limbs apart. It is 
the backward, savage state of mind into which mil- 
lions of young men are being plunged. It makes 
occasional and retail murder seem unimportant. 


Japan’s Danger 


N establishing herself in Kiau-chau in just the way 
she has, Japan has not thus far increased her 
prestige. Whether the first diplomatic move came 
from her or from England, history must tell later. 
England may have done it, knowing the present 
struggle to be one of endurance and therefore wish- 
ing to exhaust Germany’s resources in every possible 
direction. Japan may have done it, not so much 
from hurry to establish herself on the continent as 
from desire to divert attention from dangerous con- 
ditions among her own people. At any rate, the 
future is full of peril for her. Her rule and influence 
in Korea and Manchuria have not increased her 
popularity in China. If she runs Kiau-Chau so 
wisely as to please the great masses of the real 
Chinese people, she will be building solidly, but if 
she merely annoys them with another sense of insult 
and loss, the consequences to her may some day be 
extreme. What Japan dreads most in the world is 
Russia. If she ever makes an enemy of China again, 
China might call on Russia and deliver a blow under 
which Japan would stagger. The leaders of Japan 
will make every effort to use their new foothold to 
satisfy Europe, but even more to gain the confidence 
of China. 
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Results in the Orient 


MONG the historical sayings made more familiar | 
since war began is Napoleon’s epigram, 
“China is a sleeping giant. Let her sleep. If | 
she wakes, she will shake the world.” Before the | 
war began, the German war party believed it could | 
—now if England came in, later if she stayed out— 
stir up revolt in Persia, Egypt and India. Those cal- 
culations, like the other political reflections of a 
militarist caste, went astray. The application of 
self-government to India is likely to come gradually, 
without revolution, in exact accordance with the 
march of education. In eastern Asia, the situation 
contains more danger. Probably the open-door 
policy will see its end. An exhausted Europe will 
face Asiatic nations tending more and more to be 
capable at times of united action. The trade and 
political relations between China and the West will 
not much longer be settled to suit themselves by 


Europeans and Americans. It will be give and take. | 
| who has always managed to keep on good terms with 


Possibly it was a sorry day for Western civiliza- 
tion when it forced itself into Asia. Who knows? 


The Settlement 


OR reasons implied in the preceding discussion 
of the Orient, as well as for reasons growing out 
of the situation in Europe itself, the Allies ought not 
to ask of Germany terms that are too severe. If the 
Germans would only rebel, overthrow the despotism, 
and set up a free government, in the form either of 
a republic or a strictly limited monarchy, there 
would be far better chance of agreeing upon fair and 
liberal terms, without waiting for Russia to reach 
Berlin. Russia ought to be strong and without arti- 
ficial restrictions to her trade and growth. Her 
numbers, her character, the splendid possibilities of 
her genius, deserve it. The Slav has as much natural 
right as the Briton or the Frenchman. But Germany 
also deserves opportunity, just as full opportunity 
as can be given while at the same time her militaris- 
tic tendency is stopped. Unhappily there is small 
hope that her militarist government will accept the 
inevitable until the nation has groaned under a ter- 
rible punishment. After the German invaders have 
been driven out of France and Belgium, it is prob- 
able that the Potsdam group may offer to call it a 
draw, but no such offer will be considered by the 
Allies, and the kind of moral courage required to 
admit defeat before the nation is beaten down is 
hardly to be expected of the Hohenzollerns and their 
group. They will probably fight until Russia is in 
Berlin or near it. The finest statesmanship would 
recognize the inevitable, accept changes to make it 
impossible for Germany again to force a state of 
militarism on Europe, and obtain in exchange con- 
ditions enabling her to prosper on a footing of peace. 
There is among her statesmen nobody likely to con- 
ceive and carry through a policy of such wise 
humility. 


The New York Situation 


N some states, such choices are presented as must 
be compelling to independent men, unless one is 
very standpat. It is compulsory to vote against 
Penrose in Pennsylvania, Sullivan in Illinois, Know- 
land in California. The New York situation, on the 
contrary, is so balanced as to leave the independent 


| doing so well, a moderate amount of vigor and abil- 


_ support of their whole party strength, and a certain 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





voter free to follow to a large extent his party hab- 

its. A great opportunity was lost by the independent 

citizens. With the New York City administration | 
ity would have enabled the citizens to take control 
of the State also. No movement, however, corre- 
sponding to last year’s successful action by the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred and Seven was attempted, 
Lacking this independent movement, the two prin- 
cipal parties proceeded with habitual commonplace- 
ness. The Progressives deserve, and will receive, the 


protest vote besides, but it will amount to little alto- 
gether. The Democrats passed by the opportunity 
to make the party represent in the state what it rep- | 
resents in the nation. They put up a ticket that can 
at best be called respectable. Governor Glynn has 
done a few moderately good things. A number of his 
appointments have been disgraceful. He has tried 
to please Hearst, Murphy and the public. Ambas- 
sador Gerard is an attractive and intelligent man | 


the same three forces. In the Republican camp the 
situation is not dissimilar. There was a chance to 


nominate David Jayne Hill or Representative Culver | | 


for the Senate. Instead, the organization put through 
James M. Wadsworth, Jr., a popular and personally 
honest bulwark of the organization. Mr. Whitman 
is an able and practical man. He is not a tool of 
Barnes, nor is he an opponent of him. Like Glynn, 
he tends to make friends in every camp. Any abso- 
lute, definite statement by him, any specific promise, 
will be believed. The more unmistakably, there- 
fore, he is willing in the next two weeks to commit 
himself in advance about measures and appoint- 
ments, the better for his standing. 


One Chance for Glynn 


leew the Governor shows some decided back- | 
bone in the next two weeks, we believe Mr. 
Whitman will have him beaten. A splendid oppor- 
tunity is ready made to the Governor’s hand. At 
one stroke he can take a position as an independent 
Democrat, as a party leader, as a man with a bone 
in his back. It will take courage. Mr. Murphy will 
not like it. Certain powerful individuals who u- 
wisely bring race and religion into politics will not 
like it. We suspect Mr. Hearst, with his keen eye 
to the main business chance, will not like it. 

John Purroy Mitchel has had a notable record as 
Mayor. Every month shows him bigger. He is 
brave, efficient, conscientious, thoughtful. 

Pretending to aim at Commissioners Kingsbury 
and Moskowitz, Tammany, backed by certain or- 
ganizations which misapply religion and race, is 
making a violent onslaught on the Mayor. Mr. 
Mitchel is capable of withstanding the attack, even 
if the much-praised General Public remain indiffer- 
ent. If they are worthy of the incense we Americans 
like to burn for them, they must not sleep while 
Tammany makes its first attack in force. 

Mr. Glynn is not a baby. No one needs to tell 
him that the so-called investigation of the State Civil 
Service Commission into the local commission is 4 
screen. He knows the politics of it, its utter absence 
of good faith, its far-reaching Tammany intentions. 
The plan of the Tammany state commission is not 


to act until after the election, when it thinks that | | 
Glynn, beaten, will be in a mood indifferent to the | | 


| 
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short memoried public and ready to make himself 
solid with powerful insiders. He can give this proof 
by a public letter to the State Commission advising 
it to stop its insincere investigation. If the Governor 
will for onee, and once for all, show that he is ¢ 
man, we believe he can be elected. 


Heney’s Strength 


RANCIS J. HENEY’S chances of election to the | 


Senate from California look fairly bright, in 
spite of the violent opposition of all reactionary 
elements to him, as well as to James D. Phelan. 


Heney has the Scripps papers with him. He has 


the support of such independents as Kent. He should 
get most of the Progressive vote, in spite of the 
doubtful attitude of Hiram Johnson. Numerous Re- 


publicans who cannot stand for Knowland will di- | 
vide their votes between Heney and Phelan. The | 


labor vote, and part of the Socialist vote, is likely to 
be Heney’s. Thus far, as we go to press, Heney has 
refused to criticize the President; and he is a man 
whom we have never known to subordinate his con- 
victions to expediency. He is likely, however, to 
have Progressives and Republicans from outside the 
State among the speakers in his behalf, and his 
greatest danger is that some of them may force 
the partisan issue into the campaign, in which 
ease Phelan will be the gainer. There is plenty of 
temptation to do it. The Mexican issue, brought 
forward by Mr. Phelan early in his campaign, 
ean hardly have helped him much. When Han- 
cock called the tariff a local issue, he meant, of 
course, that every locality squeals when it is affected. 
Hence the unwillingness of preceding presidents or 
congresses to remove the tariff evils. The California 


farmer is squealing because he was not specially | 


favored in tariff revision. It takes real statesmanship 
not to try for votes by flattering the local voters. 


Action 


OVING pictures, the short story magazines, and 

tne drama, are all sharers in the quickening 

of life which has come to the present generation. 
Charles Frohman says: 

“American audiences demand strong, quick scenes, 

or strikingly funny plays of movement. Personally, 


I think the style of play that will have the best | 


vogue next season will be the play of a succession 
of scenes so quickly over that it will compete with 
the moving picture play.” 

What is true of the play is true of the story. 

Even in times of peace life is tireless in newly 
setting the scene. Nothing is more sure than that 
life is change. You go out on the street, and at once 
are assailed by incident and situation. A gang of 
boys are at noisy high tension in a game of baseball 
—the darting figures, the excited voices, the crack of 
the wood, and the flight of the yellow speck into the 
warm, wet mit of Kid Malloy. An ambulance is 
carrying the freshly-wounded to the place of restora- 
tion. It carves its way through choked traffic, like 
an arrow seeking the white. Fire engines are pound- 
Ing down the macadam, with mane of the horses 
and hair of the driver tossing in the wind. A dog is 
troubled by an alien smell. Bells, whistles, hoots, 
Voices, are in the air. Flashes of color go streaking 
across the area of vision. Life is everywhere at work 
revealing its own energy. 


a 


Art and Life 


HILE the world was ever busy in showing a new 
thing, our stories had gone to sleep. Fiction 
trafficked in introspection. It took lifeless crea- 
tures and studied their lethargy. It rendered states 
of mind. It delighted in telling us what a man 
thought and felt when he had decided not to do 
anything. The supreme mistake of a human life is 
not to have lived. To go through fifty years of 
breathing and eating, and not to have worked furi- 
ously, not to have struggled with a family, not to 
have fought for ideas—that is the great refusal. 
Qur high priced magazines used to cram their con- 
tents with tales of New England women, who car- 
ried a broken heart through a half century of farm 
housework. From the dooryard blew whiffs of lilac 
blossoms drifting into the lonely, loveless kitchen, 
and with the fragrance came memories. Some 


_ broken soul would be inspected, the whole inner 


| consciousness revealed, all the reasons listed, why it 








had determined not to love, marry, battle and live. 


The All-America Nine 


(y= of the perquisites of October is making up 
nines which the perpetrators think the strong- 
est on the year’s showing. Ours this season is: 


Catcher Archer 
Pitcher Alexander 
First base Daubert 
Second base Collins 
Third base Baker 
Short stop Maranville 
Left field Burns 


Centre field Speaker 
Right field Cobb 
Our mail will now be enlarged by letters about why 

any haif-educated fan should know enough to sub- 
stitute Jackson for Burns, Johnson or Bender for 
Alexander, Schalk or Schang for Archer, Wagner or 
Barry or Tinker for Maranville, or McInnes for 
Daubert. Also somebody is sure to remark that the 
Atheltics could wipe up the ground with this all-star 
combination—which undoubtedly they could. 


O You Breakfast! 


EINGS exist who are morose at breakfast, and 
who condemn those who are gay at that meal. 
Away with such! Why should man not expand at 
the beginning of another day? Why should not his 
thoughts dance as he arises from a happy sleep, rubs 
himself after a bath, and sits down before his oat- 
meal? There is something awry with him who is 
grim in the morning light. “He who eats with most 
pleasure”, said Xenophon, “is he who least requires 
sauce.” He who eats the simplest evening meal, say 
we, will attack his breakfast with most relish. Of 
course, it is most charming if we can eat it, 


Under the opening eyelids of the morn, 


But even if we arise late it should be with the glad 
sense of re-creation. 


The morn is up again, the dewy morn, 

With breath of incense, and with cheek all bloom, 
Laughing the clouds away with playful scorn, 

And living as if earth contained no tomb. 


No. The man who has no soul at breakfast is not 
a man to cling to. 

















A Mere Scrap of Paper 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


ANY, on both sides of this great and ghastly strug- 
gle, have set their case before the peoples of 
neutral countries. 

I would invite those peoples to look only—but to look 
as through a microscope—at just one little saying, for 
the psychology of the whole matter lies therein. 

When Germany had violated Belgium’s neutrality 
and England had thereupon declared war in its defence, 
the German Chancellor—a man representative of Ger- 
many in the widest sense, not a militarist, not a Prus- 
sian junker; a man of culture and of the world—com- 
menting on England’s action, admitted that his coun- 
try had done wrong, but expressed a kind of hurt 
astonishment that a great country like England should 
begin a great war because of the tearing up of a ‘mere 
scrap of paper’. 

Look deep into that saying, till you see not only the 
frame of mind behind, but the whole. long trend of 
training and philosophy that must have gone to the 
making of that frame of mind—remembering that a 
frame of mind is a manifestation not of the intellect 
but of the spirit; in other words, an indication of Soul- 
fibre. Before such a man could have made that little 
comment—a comment endorsed by the actions and 
words of the whole Country he represents—what spirit- 
ual foundations were necessary? In the first place, 
there was necessary a belief that ends justify means— 
in other words, here is a man and a Country rooted in 
Jesuitry. In the second place, there was necessary a 
belief that if your neighbor is weak there is no need 
to keep your promise to her—in other words, here is a 





man and a Country with disbelief in Chivalry as a prin. 
ciple of action. In the third place, there was necessary 
an absolute lack of perception that there is anything 
in your comment to excite the surprise, contempt, or 
laughter of those to whom you make it—in other words 
here is a man and a country whose moral perceptions, 
and senses of proportion, and humour, are blunted, 

Those are the essential spiritual foundations to the 
only frame of mind which could have produced such q 
comment. That comment was made by a representa. 
tive German. It is an epitome of the Soul-state of 
modern Germany. 

It was wrong to violate Belgian neutrality, but it 
doesn’t matter—Germany must win at any cost, by 
fair means or foul! , 

It was wrong to take advantage of Belgian weak. 
ness, but it doesn’t matter—Chivalry is a mere word! 

We really do not see how another country can make 
so much fuss over such a little thing! 

That is the Soul-state of Modern Germany. That 
is the measure of the ‘Culture’ which Germany feels 


- 


it a duty to impose, if need be by force, upon the | 


world. This cynical, unchivalrous, and tactless frame 
of mind is that which the German nation champions 
as the desirable objective of European man. 

It is only necessary for the neutral nations to con- 
sider fully and deeply this one little saying, and all that 


| 


it signifies in the German soul, to see with frightful | 


clearness the peril of Europe, from the possible triumph 
of Modern Germany; to see as clearly why England 
must do her best to prevent that triumph, 


The Nation’s New Front Door 


By FRANCES A. KELLOR 


Frances A. Kellor was a member of the New York State Commission of Immigration, appointed by 

Governor Hughes in 1908, and head of the New Yerk State Bureau of Industries and Immigration, 

from its establishment in 1910 until 1913. She is now Managing Director of the legislative committee 
of the North American Civic League for Immigrants. 


LLIS ISLAND is now almost deserted. Half the 
press of the country is making the point that the 
immigration question is for the time settled. The 

other half is looking fearfully to the increase in immi- 
gration that will follow the war. While the maps of the 
world are in process of change, speculation as to how 
these changes will affect immigration to America are as 
vain as they are bold. One thing seems reasonably 
sure, however: 

In the countries of Europe, at the end of the war, 
will be many thousands desperately in need of better 
fortunes and likely enough to follow a new hope in a 
new land. In the reconstruction that follows the war 
the United States will bear its part. 

Even now, while ancient empires and long established 
states are risking destruction from the chances of war, 
our Western Coast is preparing to work out an experi- 
ment in constructive statecraft on a huge scale. Many 
recent events have combined to make the Pacific States 
in general, and California in particular, the scene of a 
great experiment in building a new state. The opening 
of the Panama Canal was sufficient, in itself, to start 
a fairly active imagination to work on the possibilities 
that direct communication between the old world and 
the El Dorado of the West might bring. 

Then came the invention of the Diesel oil burning 
motor engine, which will revolutionize the methods and 
cost of marine transportation. The California oil fields 
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provide the last thing needful—an abundant supply of 
cheap and available fuel oil. It is estimated that by 
the use of this engine, burning this oil, a freight rate 
of $2 per ton from San Francisco to New York will be 
possible. This rate will enable Europe and New York 





to reach the western markets at prices profitable to all 


concerned. The immense volume of westbound freight 
that is anticipated will be offset by equally great cargoes 
of western products—wool, minerals, petroleum, bora, 


wine, timber, fresh and dried fruits, wood pulp, fish, | 


and agricultural supplies. The Pacific Coast, it 8 
pointed out, has cheap hydroelectric power, cheap pe 
troleum fuel, cheap raw materials, and a favorable 
climate. 

This prospect of tremendous commercial and agrictl- 
tural development, which will call for great additional 
laboring power, somewhat mitigated the alarm felt # 
the first realization that the opening of the canal would 
mean an invasion by immigrants. Reports last wintet 
stated that 250,000 steerage tickets had already beet 
sold, over 150,000 of them in Italy alone. This W% 
denied, after investigation, by our consular agents, ® 
well as by the Italian immigration authorities. The 
could be no doubt, however, that before the outbrea 
of the war large numbers of immigrants in Americ 


were buying tickets on the installment plan, to send to 


their relatives at home. The advertised cruises rou? 
the world through the Canal of the Hamburg America? 
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lines, for instance, 
could hardly have 
been profitable 
without a large 
steerage contin- 
gent. 
The unsettled 
condition of the 
alien question in 
California, as it 
relates to Asiat- 
ies, has given the 
terrorists a 
chance to foresee 
dire results from 
the coming of 
European aliens 
ta the Pacific Coast. The Westerners evidently 
see, however, that these same alien hordes have 
swept also in fabulous numbers through the east- 
em gate at Ellis Island, have set up their outposts and 
strongholds tribe by tribe and race by race, and yet 
that America—is still America. These outposts and 
strongholds turn out to be crowded tenement rooms 
and abandoned freight cars in isolated labor camps; 
and the terrorizing, conquering Huns and Tartars them- 
selves turn, upon closer inspection, into long lines of 
wistful, eager seekers, carrying their babies and their 
bundles on a long search, and “demanding” only a job, 
or the right to acquire a bit of land, a shack in which 
to bring up their children, and a chance to educate 
them. 

The West sees that the East’s trouble came from not 
acting in time. The immigration problem of the East- 
ern States has been to try to bring order out of chaos— 
after chaos had descended. The immigration commis- 
sions, and state bureaus of immigration in those Eastern 
States in which they exist at all, owe their origin to 
sharp and obvious needs arising from the fact that the 
steadily increasing immigration population has been left 
to work out its own salvation for so long that the result- 
Ing situation staggers the bravest constructive theorist. 

alifornia, on the other hand, has a great opportunity 
—a chance, unique in the history of states, to prepare 
or her avalanche, to formulate her policies and regu- 
late her machinery against the time when they will be 
heeded. 7 

Governor Johnson began the preparatory work in 

alifornia last year by appointing a Special Commis- 


In the labor exigency California’s need and 
the new immigrant’s opportunity coincide 





sion of Immigra- 
tion and Housing, 
in anticipation of 
the new immigra- 
tion. The Special 
Commission, by 
its investigation 
of housing condi- 
tions, has made 
the State aware, 
for the first time, 
that it has a hous- ~° 
ing problem. The 
Commission has 
recommended the 
creation of a per- 
manent Commis- 
sion, to study and 
inspect every 
agency concerned 
with the immi- 
grant—especially 
endeavoring to 
prevent exploitation and promote education and assim- 
ilation, through the codperation of all available agen- 
cies, federal or state, publie or private. 

The East has found—though it has not acted on its 
findings—that much depends on getting a large pro- 
portion of immigrants out on the land where they are 
needed and where they understand the work. Of the 
47,000 aliens that went to New Jersey in 1911, over 
12,000 were farm laborers, yet practically none of them 
got out on farms. In the United States as a whole, by 
the 1910 census, improved farm land forms only one- 
quarter of the area of the country. There are but 3.1 
persons to the square mile in the Rocky Mountain 
states. 


NDER the conditions now prevailing in California, 
the immigrant peasant with a vision of acquiring a 
tiny farm of his own would have little inducement to 
go out on the land. In California’s present situation 
the resources of the State are not open and accessible. 
Great tracts of the land and the important rights have 
been owned for a long time by a few individuals or a 
few corporations. They are simply being held, waiting 
for increase, and undeveloped. The opening of the 
Panama Canal will not change this. Any readjustment 
that comes will result from the schemes of colonization 
now under way, and from the exigencies of the present 
farm labor situation in California. The project now 
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being agitated of amending the Constitution so as to 
allow home rule in taxation is expected to increase the 
development of land. 

In the labor exigency, indeed, lies the really vital 
connection between California and the impending im- 
migration from Southern Europe. Here California’s 
need and the new immigrant’s opportunity coincide. 
The Thirteenth Biennial Report of the California 
Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics quotes many 
items like the follow- 
ing reports from 
farmers raising all the 
various California 
products, from apri- 
cots, grapes and 
plums to beans and 
barley and hay: 

White labor without 
families is mighty un- 
certain; one can never 
tell whether a man will 
remain a week or a 
month. 

I prefer white help 
and get white men when 
1 can. 

I was compelled to 
rent my place to the 
Japanese because I had 
so much trouble with 
help. I was unable to 
get the white help to 
remain more than a few 
days. 

I have rented my or- 
chard to Japanese. So 
do most of my neigh- 
bors. 


Notes of this sort cer- 
tainly raise a ques- 
tion; and in the Fif- 
teenth Annual Report 
of the California 
State Labor Commis- 
sioner is at least the 
indication of an an- 
answer: 

The opening of the Panama Canal will probably solve the 
farm labor problem of California. The industrious immi- 
grant could acquire a small farm in a tew years, under the 
proper schemes of colonization which are now under way, 
dividing up the large holdings of the state. These people in 
turn would develop an agricultural community, which in 
time would solve the farm labor problem, with the adoption 
of a scheme of varied crops within certain localities and the 
gradual doing away with high specialization. But I realize 
that in order to obtain the class of immigrants I describe 
it will be necessary to look after their interests upon landing 
on our shores. 


O enterprising an Immigration Commission as Cali- 
fornia’s could, by making an agricultural survey of 
the State and giving the immigrants the information 
gained by it immediately upon their arrival, make it 
easy for Russian and Italian peasants and land lovers 
to get into the sort of life they understand, and to 
eliminate fake real estate companies. 

If the commissions of the Pacific Coast States profit 
by the sorry history of exploitation of many thousands 
of newly arrived aliens in New York, they will organize 
a sort of first aid for the immigrant as soon as he lands. 
All the reports of Eastern State commissions and bureaus 
tell the same story of constant abuses. Immigrants 
landing in New York are often overcharged, cheated in 
various ways—ranging from having their foreign money 
changed to counterfeit bills, or being charged $10 for 
guide service to Hoboken and being dumped uncere- 
moniously a few blocks from the pier, to downright rob- 





The alien is essentially a transient, bound to hasten on to where work 
may be found 


———wee, | 

bery with no pretense of service. Or they are kept a * 
day or so at some boarding house on the pretense tha? 
trains leave for Chicago or Milwaukee only about once 
a week. So the stories go, with many variations, |p | 
New York City several relief societies aid immigrants | 
of their own nationality to make their way to or through | 
New York City from Ellis Island. The Immigrant 
Guide and Transfer, organized and conducted by the 
North American Ciy. | 
ic League for Immi. 
grants guarantees to k 
deliver the immigrant 
safely into the hands | 
of his friends in any 4 
part of Greater Ney 
York, for sums rang. 
ing from twenty five 
cents to one dollar, 
and ‘to protect him 
from the porters and 
runners, pickpockets 
and confidence men 
that line his route. 
During the last year 
the Immigrant Guide 
and Transfer safely § 
delivered 51,730 im- 
migrants. At present 
it operates only in 
New York City. In } 
Cleveland the City 
Immigration Bureau | 
protects immigrants 
from being robbed by | 
unscrupulous porters ; 
and runners and 
hackmen. In Chi- 
cago the Federal Bu- 
reau in that city does 
some protective work. 
But in all these cases 
the work is confined 
to the particular city. 
Perhaps = California 
may develop a wider 
system of protection 
and safe delivery. 

Another very necessary thing is to regulate private | 
employment agencies. The recent amendment of the | 
California law left one loophole for the dishonest agent 
—it does not limit the amount of the fee an agent 
may charge. Whenever this is the case, agents get 
excessive fees on one pretext or another; usually 
the immigrant does not know he is being swindled, 
and when he does, he knows of no_ better way 
to get work. Even in states where there is regu 
lation of private agencies, it is difficult to pr 
vent an agent from collecting $200 for sending 10 
aliens to the other end of the state to work on a Col 
tract, and then having them discharged in ten days # 
that he can send a hundred more. Only a free stale 
bureau, giving information about work to workmen and 
about workmen to employers, can meet this vital need. 
All this lends special interest to the fact that in 198 
the California legislature had under consideration 4 
system of state labor exchanges. If these are ade- 
quately established by the time the immigrants arrive, 
California will not have to deplore the fact that imm 
gration has confounded her labor market. Within 4 
short time the California Commission will hav 
in hand all essential information about the industri 
condition of the state. In connection with its ow 
studies the Commission is to make the study of une 
ployment for the Federal Industrial Relations Com- 
mission. 

Next week I shall take up other phases of the prob- : 
lem which the Pacific Coast is attempting to solve. 
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Bernhardi 


SCHOLAR who represented the 

United States at the second Hague 

Conference once spoke to me of 
“the evil genius whose hand is felt 
everywhere—the man whose arguments 
against peace progress are as clever as 
they are malign, the leader in formu- 
lating the ideas of the German war 
party, General Bernhardi.” The de- 
scription is exact. 

Bernhardi is better known to Ameri- 
cans than his greater and more influen- 
tial predecessors in the history of Ger- 
man militarism. He is a product much 
more than a cause. His principal value, 
ina study like the present of the origin 
and tendencies of the Prussian spirit, is 
that he reflects the military side of it 
with accuracy and without concealment. 
Of the German General Staff he is the 
one who deals most in general princi- 
ples. He has written ably on the purely 
military aspect of things, but our con- 
cern is with his moral view. This moral 
view he is obviously ready to apply to 
the United States, if the outcome of the 
war gives the opportunity to challenge 
the Monroe Doctrine. We need not 
discuss the fairness or unfairness of that 
doctrine. In some of its interpretations 
it may seem hard on German business 
men as well as on German imperialists 
and Pan-Germanists. The United 
States, however, for what seems to it 
sufficient reasons, is prepared to main- 
tain the doctrine. With the British 
fleet dominant, Americans have been 
able to maintain the doctrine without 
great armaments. With Prussia dom- 
inant, we should have to drop the doc- 
trine or else build a fleet as strong as 
Germany’s, and also enlarge our army. 

Mr. Root may take an interest in the 
following observation by Bernhardi: 
“Elihu Root, formerly Secretary of 
State, declared in 1908 that the High 
Court of International Justice estab- 
lished at the second Hague Conference 
would be able to pronounce definite and 
binding decisions by virtue of the pres- 
sure brought to bear by public opinion. 
The present leaders of the American 
peace movement seem to share this 
idea. With a child-like confidence, they 
appear to believe that public opinion 
must represent the view which the 
American plutocrats think most profit- 
able to themselves. They have no no- 
tion that the widening development of 
mankind has quite other concerns than 
material prosperity, commerce, and 
money-making.” 

And here is some. more: 

‘The United States of America, in 
June, 1911, championed the idea of uni- 
versal peace in order to be able to de- 
Vote their undisturbed attention to 
money-making and the enjoyment of 
Wealth, and to save the $300,000,000 
Which they spend on their army and 
navy,” 

The States are in peril, not so much 
ety ie Tae 
comint eh xelude all chance of 
tonal opponents of their own 

» and thus avoid the stress of 
Great political emotions, without which 


and the United States 


By NORMAN HAPGOOD 


the moral development of the national 
character is impossible.” 

The Colonel comes out best among 
our statesmen. Bernhardi praises 
these “manly and inspiriting words” of 
President Roosevelt in his message of 
December 4th, 1906: “It must ever be 
kept in mind that war is not merely 
justifiable, but imperative, upon honour- 
able men and upon an honourable nation 
when peace is only to be obtained by 
the sacrifice of conscientious conviction 
or of national welfare.” 

Bernhardi almost sickens at peace 
talk. He says: 

“We seem to have forgotten that the 
increase of our armament is not an in- 
evitable evil, but the most necessary 
condition of our national health.” All 
intellectual, non-aggressive discussion 
makes him weary. He calls it “fruit- 
less bickerings and doctrinaire disputes.” 
Mr. Bryan has a poor standing with 


our militarist friend. The peace- 
propaganda is usually “a __ political 


cloak under which to promote _politi- 
cal aims.” This was the case at the 
Hague, he declares, and “this is also 
the meaning of the recent action of the 
United States of America”, in their ar- 
bitration treaties. ‘We can hardly as- 
sume that a real love of peace prompts 
these efforts.” The United States is 
only seeking a free hand in Central 
America. “The whole movement is 
hypocritical in impulse and degenerate 
in result.” 


BERNHARDI'S view of the United 

States is much the same as von 
Buelow’s. So far, indeed, has this point 
of view pervaded Germany, including 
soldiers, statesmen, novelists and pro- 
fessors, that when Count von Buelow 
denied the intention of annexing Brazil, 
his very disclaimer was taken as an ex- 
pression of the amount of political in- 
terest which Germany assumed in South 
America. 

How far this imperialistic reasoning 
can go, when it gets in full swing, is 
shown by Dernhardi’s view that Great 
Britain committed an “unpardonable 
blunder”’ in not supporting the Southern 
States in order by division to have a 
weaker people on the other side of the 
water. 

From another angle, Berhardi’s morals 
are shown in his suggestion that Ger- 
many might profitably attack Eng- 
land’s fleet before war was declared, 
and he volunteered the view that “it 
is not England’s custom to let ideal con- 
siderations fetter her action if her in- 
terests are at stake.” 

In 1885, during a colonial dispute be- 
tween Germany and Great Britain, Bis- 
marck in the Reichstag said: 

“T would ask the last speaker not to 
dispute the good relations between Eng- 
land and Germany, or to diminish the 
confidence that peace between these 
two powers will be maintained by hint- 
ing that some day we may find our- 
selves in an armed conflict with Eng- 
land. I absolutely deny that possibili- 
as 


But Bismarck was Bismarck and 
Bernhardi is Bernhardi. Unhappily, the 
Kaiser, when he dropped the pilot, pro- 
ceeded, in spite of his spectacular visits 
and friendly speeches, to follow a policy 
that ran him into that isolation which 
the mighty chancellor above all things 
feared, and he did it because he listened 
to the Bernhardis, instead of to the So- 
cial Democrats. Of course, all classes are 
united now. A nation nearly always is 
united when actually in a desperate 
war. But if the Kaiser had been a 
democrat, or if he had possessed brains 
enough to show him where the war party 
was leading him, Germany would have 
become inevitably greater and more use- 
ful. Now the question of whether she 
will ask for peace before she is entirely 
crushed depends on the will of the few 
dozen ignorant militarists whose errors 
have put the country where she is. It 
is much to be feared that nothing can 
save Germany’s greatness unimpaired 
to the world except an immediate revo- 
lution, for which the chances now seem 
sadly few. What will Bismarck say 
from his grave? Will he take part of 
the blame, for his example of successful 
immorality, or will he throw it all on 
the smaller men who could not, like 
him, combine immorality with a vast 
political genius? Bismarck declared 
vanity to be a mortgage on the under- 
standing. The vanity of a group ha: 
proved catching, like the measles, and 
passed over into the vanity of a nation. 
Intelligent, peaceable, industrious Ger 
mans told me a week after the war brok 
out that their soldiers would be in Lon- 
don in two weeks. The extent to whic 
business men and the professions hav 
been hypnotized by the leaders of th 
military aristocracy is beyond belie: 
To hear learned professors defendin 
the responsible-to-God-only doctrine of 
the Kaiser, or the military morality ex- 
emplified by Bernhardi, is almost like 
taking a trip with Alice in Wonderland 


BERNHARDI, von Buelow, and all 

the rest of them, in their philosophy 
go back to the great von Treitschke. 
Bernhardi quotes his master thus: “It 
has always been the weary, spiritless, and 
exhausted eras that have toyed with 
the dream of political peace.” To Bern- 
hardi’s mind, “war is a biological neces- 
sity of the first importance”. Bern- 
hardi insists on the cheap misapplica- 
tion of science with which, in every field 
of thought, we are so tiresomely famil- 
iar: “The knowledge that war depends 
on biological laws leads to the conclu- 
sion that every attempt to exclude it 
from international relations must be 
demonstrably untenable. But it is 
not only a biological but a moral obli- 
gation, and, as such, an indispensable 
factor in civilization.” 

“Efforts to secure peace are extraor- 
dinarily detrimental to the national 
health as soon as they influence poli- 
tics.” 

Of course this protagonist of war, 
like all the others, ranges not only God 
but Christ on his side. “From the 
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Christian standpoint we arrive at the 
same conclusion.” The law of life “can- 
not apply to the relations of one coun- 
try to another, since its application to 
politics would lead to a conflict of du- 
ties. The love which a man showed to 
another country would imply a want of 
love for his own countrymen.” 

What the Hague does accomplish in 
the way of agreement, Bernhardi thinks 
should be promptly treated as meaning- 
less: 

“Even if a comprehensive interna- 
tional code were drawn up, no self-re- 
specting nation would sacrifice its own 
conception of right to it. By so doing, 
it would renounce its highest ideals.” 

Germany, in attacking Belgium, thus 
preserved her highest ideals. 

“To sum up, from the most opposite 
points of view the efforts directed to- 


Englishmen and Americans understand 
as self government. “No people”, he 
says, “is so unfitted as the Germans to 
direct their own destinies.” If they 
governed themselves, they would be in- 
capable of great acts for the common 
interest. What Bernhardi actually 
means is that they would not keep up 
as large armaments and be as eager for 
war, and in that opinion none will dis- 
pute with him. He naturally wishes 
the press gagged also. “The govern- 
ment will never be able to count upon 
a well armed and self-sacrificing people 
in the hour of danger or necessity if it 
looks on calmly while the warlike spirit 
is being systematically undermined by 
the press.” The working class he 
inevitably looks upon as especially dan- 
gerous, since “it is hostile to the national 
class distinctions.” Some of the Ger- 
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why Germany needs to be ruled by g 
warlike oligarchy. America assuredly 
cannot comprehend the doctrine of |ife 
and government laid down by yop 
Treitschke, von Buelow, Bernhardi, the 
Kaiser, and with complete enthusiagn 
and little intelligence by the heir ap. 
parent to the throne. At least it ean. 
not understand if to understand is to 
accept. 

One of Bernhardi’s views leads ug op 
logically to next week’s article, besides 
being a diverting sample of his candor: 

“The isolated groups of Germans 
abroad greatly benefit our trade, since 
by preference they obtain their goods 
from Germany; but they may also be 
useful to us politically as we discover 
in America. The American Germans 
have formed a political alliance with 
the Irish, and thus united constitute g 


French artillery passing through a Marne village 


ward abolishing war must be termed 
not only foolish but immoral and stig- 
matized as unworthy of the human 
race.” 

General Bernhardi puts much stress 
on one idea that has obtained a perfect- 
ly amazing vogue in his country, even 
among the intellectuals: namely, that 
the Germans are incapable of what 


ND you are what the world calls dead; 
Something in me, too, must have died, 
For joy has sickened to a dread 


And even hope is crucified. 


mans who have been undertaking to ex- 
plain why America, with its large Ger- 
man population and its admiration of 
what Germany has accomplished in 
business, science and the arts of peace, 
is practically a unit against her war 
policy, have found the solution in the 
shallowness of the American mind—the 
inability to think deeply enough to see 


EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


power in the state, with which the gov- 
ernment must reckon.” 

The cleverest member of the Gener 
Staff here exhibits rather his desire than 
any knowledge whatever. The view ® 
not cruder, however, than a considerable 
part of Pan-German propaganda. 

Next week’s article will be on “Pat- 
Germanism and the United States.” 


The Dim Light 


And from the dark of my despair 
Only one dim light seems to be;— 
Let me be thankful that I bear 


The grief you would have borne for me. 
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The Day 


By HENRY CHAPPELL 


Drawings by Oliver Herford 


The London Daily Express, which printed this poem, said of it: “The author is Mr. Henry Chappell, 

a railway porter of Bath. Mr. Chappell is known to his comrades as the ‘Bath Railway Poet’. A 

poem such as this lifts him to the rank of a national poet.” “Der Tag”, or The Day, has been for 
many years past a German military toast. 


OU boasted the Day, and you toasted the Day, 
And now the Day has come. 
Blasphemer, braggart and coward all, 
Little you reck of the numbing ball, 
The blasting shell, or the “white arm’s” fall, 
As they speed poor humans home. 


You spied for the Day, you lied for the Day, 
And woke the Day’s red spleen. 
Monster, who asked God’s aid divine, 
Then strewed His seas with the ghastly mine: © 
Not all the waters of the Rhine 
Can wash thy foul hands clean. 


You dreamed for the Day, you schemed for the Day; 
Watch how the Day will go, 

Slayer of age and youth and prime 

(Defenceless slain for never a crime) 

Thou art steeped in blood as a hog in slime, 

False friend and cowardly foe. 





You have sown for the Day, you have grown for the 
Day; 
Yours is the harvest red. 
Can you hear the groans and the awful cries? 
Can you see the heap of slain that lies, 
And sightless turns to the flame-split skies 
The glassy eyes of the dead? 


You have wronged for the Day, you have longed for 
the Day 
That lit the awful flame. 
’Tis nothing to you that hill and plain 
Yield sheaves of dead men amid the grain; 
That widows mourn for their loved ones slain, 
And mothers curse thy name. 


3ut after the Day there’s a price to pay 

For the sleepers under the sod, 
And He you have mocked for many a day— 
Listen, and hear what He has to say: 
“Vengeance is mine, I will repay.” 

What can you say to God? 


Keeping It Up 


The Spirit of London in War Time 


By GEORGE F. PORTER 


Mr. Porter is one of Harper’s WEEKLY’s regular correspondents in Europe. 
and social world of Chicago and other parts of the United States has enabled him to go abroad with particularly 
interesting introductions, and we expect that his report from several of the countries at war will bring out 





HE first im- 
pression of 
London is 

that there is lit- 
tle change. The 
streets are pos- 
sibly less crowd- 
ed; the red- 
coated soldiers 
have disap- 
peared; volun- 
teers in civilian 
clothes march 
in companies 
through the 
streets, and are 
continuously 
drilled in the 
parks by officers 
in khaki; all 
signs remotely 
connected with 
Germany are down— 
on the former North Ger- 
man Lloyd Steamship Com- 
pany’s offiee even the mono- 
cram “N. G. L.” has been 
cut from the ironwork; at 
Hammam’s Turkish bath, 
near the slippery edge of 
the swimming pool, is a sign 
in English, French, and Ger- 
man, warning visitors. The 


German words have been 
yasted over, and on my 
imused inquiry the at- 
endant explained, “We 


lon’t care what happens to 
hem now, sir, the more that 
all and break their heads 
he better”. Everywhere are 
igns and proclamations call- 
ng for volunteers; Devon- 
shire House has become the head- 
quarters for the Red Cross. But there 
is no air of gloom. At night the change 
; more apparent as, in accordance with 
istructions, the striking electric signs 
nd any special landmarks are un- 
ighted. Particularly is this true in 
Whitehall where the Admiralty, the 
War Office and other public buildings 
are located. In the Admiralty, the only 
lizht last night was from the windows 
of Winston Churchill’s offices, or from 
what have been his offices. The top of 
Big Ben, the great tower of the House 
of Commons, loses itself in the darkness, 
although there is usually a great light 
when the House is sitting. Buckingham 
Palace is in blackness. Park Lane glim- 
mers faintly. Other extremely ingenious 
methods are being used to confuse the 
map of London from the skies, but it 
would not be fair to describe them. All 
this is due to the fear of German dirigi- 
bles—or rather not to fear, for this emo- 
tion does not seem to exist, but to wise 
precaution. 
This lack of change is due to the 
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matters of genuine importance. 





His prominence in the business 





Members of the Bristol Naval Reserve arriving at Chrystai 


Wounded gunners in the Prince of Wales Hospital, 
Tottenham, pointing out to nurse where fighting took place. 


superb English spirit of “keeping it up”. 
“Business As Usual” is the motto of the 
shops. In Bond Street the dealers in 
the super-luxuries have closed up, but 
otherwise, although there is neither the 
money nor the spirit for buying, the 
conditions remain largely unchanged. 


T my small hotel, although eleven 

men servants out of fifteen have 
enlisted, the service goes on perfectly 
with the women; rarely have I eaten a 
more delicious dinner. In fact, the 
English standard of dinner in war time 
is rather amusing to an American. 
Going down to a great country house I 
was told by my host that, if I wished 
to travel with him, I must go third 
class, a war measure, and warned to 
expect the most simple fare. Simple 
fare consisted of an extraordinarily good 
dinner of seven courses with several 
wines and perfect service. 

But underneath this apparent com- 
posure, everything is changed. We 
have come to the end of an era. The 
practical problems of the future are lost 
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under the keen- 
est anxiety over 
the immediate 
War _ situation 
and for the men 
at the front. The 


‘or the moment | 





week of Septem- 
ber 2nd to 9th 
was “The Terri- 
ble Week” for 
England, her 
best regiments 
at the front re- 
treating and) 
mowed down by | 
overwhelming 
German __ forces, 
their French 
support not to 
be found. The 
mortality among 
the officers is especially ter- 
rible, and tonight, in Lon- 
don, the bearers of the 
greatest names wait desper- 
ately for news. The most 
agonising is the “Wounded 
and Missing” list, with no 
chance for further informa- 
tion for an indefinite period. 
All this is taken with pro- 
found feeling but in the most 
simple and natural way—no | 
hesitation in speaking of 
the anxieties and the dan- 
gers, no effort to talk futilely 
of other matters when every- 
one’s mind is consumed with 
the one idea. 

Rumour runs_ riot—ap- 
palling stories of German 
atrocities (the term “Germ- 
Huns” is commonly applied in the pres 
and in conversation), incredible stories 
of the completeness of the German spy 
system; that the cellars of Lord Kiteh- 
ener’s house in Carlton House Terrace 
were found to be mined; that four Ger- 
mans were caught poisoning a reservolr 
near one of the great training camps; 
that the Belgian Prince d’Alamberg ani 
his sister, the Duchesse de Croy, of the 
very greatest nobility of Europe, she a 
young and beautiful woman, found 10- 
dubitably to be spies, were taken out 
and shot against a wall; that German 
officers arriving at French chateaux nea! 
the frontier turned out to be former 
butlers or chauffeurs of the owners, who 
served to collect information. Of coun 
all these stories must be immensely dis 
counted and many altogether disered- 
ited, but the fact remains that the Ger- 
man spy and information system fot 
England, France and Belgium has beet 
extraordinarily complete, beyond th 
comprehension of a straightforward a2 
war-inexperienced people like ourselves 

With these stories are mixed man) 
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humorous ones, the telling of which 
again shows the fine spirit of “keeping 
it up”. English women are all organ- 
izing and working for the Red Cross, 
or for the relief measures for those de- 
pendent on soldiers or thrown out of 
employment, collecting or making 
clothes for the soldiers, or preparing for 
Belgian refugees. This work is just be- 
coming organized; and especially in the 
appealing and romantic field of nursing, 
the one requiring the greatest experience, 
comic situations have arisen. A patient 
in a London hospital narrowly escaped 
strangulation by an over-tight bandage 
put on by a peeress. One wounded sol- 
dier placed over his cot the sign: “Sorry, 
but too sick to be nursed today.” El- 


distinguished, compact, it blazes with 
brilliant paragraphs. 


I come to you in good heart. Every- 
thing that we have heard during four long 
days of anxiety seems to point to a 
marked and substantial turning of the 
tide. . It is quite clear that what is 
happening now is not what the Germans 
planned. But if this battle had been as 
disastrous as, thank God, it appears to be 
triumphant, I should come before you 
with unabated confidence. 


Later we find the following: 


By one of those dispensations of Provi- 
dence which appeal so strongly to the 
German Emperor, the nose of the bulldog 
[England] has been slanted backwards so 
that he can breathe with comfort without 
letting go. 


ac Sates 


the Line will be raised to five feet six 
inches, and the minimum chest measure- 
ment to 35% inches. 

That the war will be long and sombre 
is the warning. Preparations must be 
made, not for a few weeks or months, 
but for years. England is animated by 
the righteousness of her cause, by the 
profound feeling that war was forced 
upon her and that she is fighting not 
only for her own life but for the world- 
wide cause of free government. These 
beliefs bind her together as Germans 
are bound together by their profound 
national spirit, calling for every en- 
deavour and for every sacrifice for the 
Fatherland. The war must go on until 
the militarist German spirit is put down 





German prisoners on board an English ship, bound for England 


derly men bitterly complain that, when 
drilling for home defence, street ur- 
chins shout, “What’s the use of you old 
men drilling for home defence when all 
the young men are away?” 

Winston Churchill is the hero of the 
hour. From the most scorned man in 
his own class he has emerged as the 
most trusted, for the navy is ready. 
Whether or not he received a tip from 
the Italian Ambassador of the likeli- 
hood of war, as is rumoured, the review 
of the fleet at Cowes amounted to mob- 
ilization. And the fleet is not only ready 
teday, but in last night’s speech at the 
London Opera House, he was able to 
announce that 


. in the next twelve months the num- 
ber of great ships that will be completed 
for this country [England] is more than 
double the number which will be com- 
pleted for Germany, and the number of 
cruisers three or four times as great. 


Englishmen realize that their beautiful 
gracious country is unscathed and that 
they can sit by their firesides without 
the fear of being driven out before the 
enemy as the Belgian refugees are now 
driven, not only on account of their 
fortunate position as an island, but be- 
cause they have their fleet to protect 
this island, and the fleet is ready. 
Churchill’s speech at the Opera House 
would have gladdened the heart of any 
Merican campaign manager — direct, 


At the same meeting F. E. Smith 
and W. Crooks, leaders of the two op- 
posite parties to Churchill’s, spoke, thus 
expressing the superb unanimity which 
now exists in England, Ireland and the 
Colonies. 

The most striking war evidence in 
London today are the signs on every taxi, 
in many windows and on bill boards: 


A CALL TO ARMS 
YOUR KING AND COUNTRY 
NEED YOU 
ENLISTMENT FOR WAR ONLY 
LORD KITCHENER’S APPEAL 
ENLIST TODAY 


and the proclamation for the great 
Home Relief Fund: 


THE PRINCE’S APPEAL TO THE 
PEOPLE 


Stirring words then follow with the boy- 
ish signature, 


EDWARD P. 


That enlistment is going on famously 
is evidenced by the many men one 
meets who have enlisted but have been 
told that it will be a week or two be- 
fore they can go into training, and by 
the notices in today’s paper that the 
physical requirements have been raised: 


The minimum height for all men other 
than ex-soldiers who enlist in Infantry of 


for ever; until the claims of nationality 
are recognized as the basis for the map 
of Europe; until disarmament is in 
sight, and until, as Sir Edward Grey is 
reported to have stated, “complete rep- 
aration is forced from Germany for her 
violation of Belgian neutrality and com- 
pensation for the damage done by Ger- 
man troops in Belgian territory”. Oth- 
erwise the loss and agonies past and to 
come will have been in vain. That this 
may take years is well recognized here, 
and there is no fear of the final out- 
come. But from all England as from 
all the world goes up the prayer that 
the fortunes of war may immediately be 
with the Allies and that an end may 
soon be put to the slaughter, agony and 
loss of the past few weeks. 

“With these hopes and in this belief”, 
ends Churchill’s great speech, “I would 
urge you, laying aside all hindrance, 
thrusting away all private aims, to de- 
vote yourselves unswervingly and un- 
flinchingly to the vigorous and success- 
ful prosecution of the war.” 

Pray God that by the time these 
words are printed a little more hope 
for peace may shine from the horizon— 
for the sake of the mothers whose sons 
are at the front, for the sake of the 
mothers whose sons are training for the © 
sacrifice, for the sake of all who are 
suffering and must continue to suffer to 
the limit of human endurance. 
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Oleomargarine—and the Law 


By L. B. ALLYN 


CCORDING to the United States 
census the total amount of butter 
produced in this country in 1909 

was 1,621,796,475 pounds. The total 
amount of oleomargarine manufactured 
for the same year was 115,961,159 
pounds. 

There appears to have been a coti- 
siderable increase in the amount of the 
latter, for the reports of last year indi- 
cate that over 150,000,000 pounds were 
produced. It is possible that there has 
also been an increase in the production 
of butter, yet no official information on 
the subject is obtainable. 

From this it would seem that at pres- 
ent there is nearly eleven times as much 
butter produced as oleomargarine. 

The Federal law defines oleomargarine 
as covering every product that is not 
made exclusively from pure milk and 
cream, in which any animal or veget- 
able oil is employed, producing a pro- 
duct in semblance of butter. 

Generally speaking, oleomargarine, 
when properly made, contains all the 
nutritive value of butter; and there is 
no cleaner or more wholesome food pro- 
duct offered to the public. Its food 
value is practically the same as butter, 
and its cost is from ten to fifty per cent 
lower. 

Under the present law, passed May 
9th, 1902, there are two classes of oleo- 
margarine. One is artificially colored, 
which pays a tax of ten cents a pound, 
and the retail dealer selling it requires 
a license of $48.00 per year. The other 
is natural or uncolored and pays a tax 
of one-quarter cent per pound, the re- 
tailer requiring a $6.00 annual license. 
This law, however, permits the house- 
holder to add artificial co'or to white 
oleomargarine for his own use; and to 
meet the demand for the colored pro- 
duct, some manufacturers place a small 
vial of color in the package of oleomar- 
garine. This is permissible under the 
Federal law. The butter maker, how- 
ever, is tax free and can, and frequently 
does, add artificial color to his product, 
and is in no wise subject to the dual 
oleomargarine tax which taxes the mak- 
ing and taxes the selling. As a matter 
of fact, it is either right or wrong for 
the manufacturer to color oleomargarine, 
but if color is permitted in butter, it 
should be likewise permitted in oleomar- 
garine. There should be no side step- 
ping. However, the practice of adding 
color in the making of either is wrong 
and should be equally stopped. 

The addition of color does not, in any 
way, enhance the intrinsic value of 
either and is used for the sole purpose 
of pleasing the eye and to hide inferiori- 
ty. There is an evident injustice in a 
law that permits colored butter to go 
tax free while imposing a heavy tax on 
colored oleomargarine. It seems danger- 
ously near encouraging the manufac- 
ture of one food product at the expense 
of another equally wholesome and equal- 
ly nutritious. Any adverse sentiment 
that may exist against oleomargarine 
was brought about not on account of 
any justifiable objections against it as a 
food product, nor by the manufacturers, 
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but by dealers who purchased it from 
the manufacturers in apparent good 
faith and then marketed it to consum- 
ers for butter on a butter basis. For 
example: Soon after the present law 
went into effect in 1902, a number of 
unscrupulous retail dealers in the city of 
Chicago would pay the higher rate of 
license and buy a small quantity of ar- 
tificially colored oleomargarine for the 
purpose of securing the ten cent tax 
paid tubs. They would then purchase 
large quantities of one-fourth cent tax 
paid white oleomargarine, illegally color 
it, and perpetually refill the ten cent 
tax paid tubs. These goods were re- 
tailed as butter, and the Federal au- 
thorities seemingly winked at the viola- 
tion, which was probably influenced to 
a certain extent by the opinion rendered 
by Judge Landis in a case of the kind 
krought before him, in which he held 
that unless the Government could show 
a sale of the actual goods thus colored 
by the retail dealer he wou'd not hold 
him as a manufacturer under the law. 
The Federal officers were unable to dis- 
tinguish between regularly tax paid ar- 
tificially colored goods and those ille- 
gally colored by the dealers, and this 
naturally encouraged the illegal business 
which grew within the jurisdiction of 
that court. 


ATER, however, a number of vio- 
lators of this character were 
brought before the same judge, who re- 
versed his former ruling and sent them 
to Leavenworth Penitentiary. They 
were later brought back to Chicago and 
promised a pardon if they would give 
testimony which would involve in a 
conspiracy several legitimate manufac- 
turers of oleomargarine; that is, show 
that the several manufacturers and their 
salesmen had aided, abetted and in- 
structed them in this illegal practice. 
Being under sentence of the Penitentiary 
they were naturally willing to shoulder 
the responsibility of their crime on oth- 
ers and thereby gain their freedom. 
This resulted in the indictment of a 
number of oleomargarine manufacturers 
in 1911, and in February this year the 
officers and employees of the John F. 
Jelke Company were placed on trial, with 
the result that on May 4th, 1914, Mr. 
John F. Jelke was fined $10,000.00 and 
sentenced to two years in jail for con- 
spiracy to defraud the Government on 
illicitly colored oleomargarine. Seven 
others, mostly connected with the John 
F. Jelke Company, were fined $2,500.00 
each in the United States Federal Court. 
A strange feature of the trial is that 
the only testimony offered was from the 
few moonshiners who were under sen- 
tence at Leavenworth Penitentiary for 
illegal trafficking in oleomargarine prior 
to 1910. The Jelke Company relied 
upon the rule in legal procedure that a 
conviction could not be made upon the 
unsupported testimony of a confessed 
felon, and consequently put up no de- 
fense. 
Another interesting feature of this re- 
markable case is that there are over 
6,000 retail dealers in oleomargarine in 


the First District of Illinois. The ma- 
jority of these handle the Jelke pro- 
duct and sell it in its uncolored form 
identified to the consumer. Some of 
them, like Chicago department stores, 
retail as high as 12,000 pounds weekly. 
The Leavenworth colony who appeared 
as prosecuting (better persecuting) wit- 
nesses, with their codffenders, number 
less than one hundred. 

The John F. Jelke Company represents 
the highest type of food manufacturer, 
honest, clean, and progressive. Their 
product is known for its merits the 
country over. All those who believe in 
purity, quality and honesty, relating to 
food products, hope for and expect a 
complete vindication of this high grade 
firm. 

Commenting on the Jelke case, the 
Chicago Inter-Ocean editorially says: 

John F. Jelke, an oleomargarine manu- 
facturer whose firm name has been a syn- 
onym for excellence of product for many 
years, and eight business associates anid 
employees have been convicted of con- 
spiracy to defraud the Federal revenue. 
If the conviction is sustained on review 
by the higher courts the accused are lia- 
ble to fines of $10,000.00 or imprisonment 
for two years, or both. 

The peculiar feature that strikes a dis- 
interested observer of this case is that the 
witnesses for the prosecution were, al- 
most without exception, retail dealers 
who confessed that they had defrauded 
the revenue—and presumably their cus- 
tomers as well—by selling oleomargarine 
which they had secretly colored to make it 
look “like butter”. 

That is, the conviction was obtained on 
the testimony of self-confessed criminals, 
who purchase immunity by alleging that 
they had been “enticed” and even “forced” 
into crime by the manufacturers of the 
product. Jelke, they said “supplied” them 
with the coloring matter and “taught” 
them how to use it. For years past con- 
sumers have been supplied with this col- 
oring, to use if they saw fit. 

There is nothing extraordinary or secret 
about the coloring. It may be obtained 
in any quantity desired from any dealer 
in “dairy supplies”. It is used, in fact 
by all makers of “cow butter” for about 
ten or eleven months in the year. 

Of course if Mr. Jelke and his associates 
really violated the law, and are not the 
victims of a lot of swindlers seeking to 
save themselves, they should pay the 
penalty of their offense. Yet to those 
who view the equities of the case broadly, 
they seem to have been convicted under 
an unjust law, made so by its imposition 
of an unjust tax. 

When oleomargarine, or artificial but- 
ter, first came on the market the makers 
of “cow butter” were greatly alarmed. 
They set themselves to outlaw this new 
and wholesome food product. The didn’t 
quite succeed, but they did succeed in 
getting a tax imposed of one-fourth cent 
per pound on the “uncolored” article and 
of ten cents on the “colored”. And _be- 
cause a yellow color was and is fashion- 
able for butter, regardless of its real or 
natural color, they hoped thus to drive 
oleo out of use. 

They didn’t quite succeed. In the na- 
ture of things they couldn’t. There is 
too great a demand for “butter” and too 
many people who must accept the sub- 
stitute because they cannot pay the price 
of “cow butter”. The truth is that there 
is plenty of room for both industries, and 

it would be a public hardship and oppres- 
sion to “suppress” oleomargarine. It 18 


the poor man’s butter, and some pretty . 


well-to-do people prefer it because its 
quality is uniform and much better than 
that, of about one-half of the “cow but- 
ter. 
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POLITICAL fable, written by 
George Ade, might open in this 
fashion: 

“Once there was a Politician of the 
Old School, who knew when he had had 
Enough, and then Quit.” 

Such a fable would by contrast apply 
with force to the political struggle now 
in progress in Pennsylvania. For be it 
known that B. Penrose, Senior Senator 


By KENNETH M. PRAY 


the Senate, as he himself calmly admits, 
by the recognized leaders of the Repub- 
lican machine, through a political trick 
at the expense of one of his own friends 
and associates. 

Penrose remained in the State Senate 
for three terms, a trusted and subser- 
vient instrument of the Quay machine, 
whose scandals and manipulations once 
during that time led to its temporary 


The Siege of Penrose 






quences that the Durham organization 
foes found easy cover within its shadow 
for their personal grievances. Penrose 
was bowled out of the running as a can- 
didate for Mayor at the eleventh hour. 

Matt Quay provided the salve that 
healed the young Philadelphian’s wounds. 
The State organization picked Penrose 
to contest on its behalf the seat in the 
United States Senate held by J. Donald 


of the United States Cameron. It * was 
from that common- } but just recognition 
wealth, is no quitter, kr of services already 


2 


and therein resem- 
bles J. Foraker, J. 
Cannon, W. Lorimer, 
and sundry other 
gentlemen of the Old 
School. 

Boies Penrose 
stands pat. He has 
been standing pat— 3 
or sitting tight, if you 
please—a long time. 
It is a habit with 
him. He is a candi- 
date for reélection. : 
Both his friends and 
his enemies concede’ | 
that. 

The issue in Penn- 
sylvania at this time 
is somewhat compli- — }- 
eated by considera- +» 
tions of national 
polities and of state 
personalities, but if 
the opponents of 
Penrose can make it 
stick—and they are 
doing a good job of 
it just now—the real 
issue is and will be 
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Penrose and Pen- i 
roseism. It is the 
Siege of Penrose | 


that is on. Which is 
to say, that the issue 
in Pennsylvania is 
that of the people 
against the preda- 
tory interests; the 
moral sense of the 
community against 
the forces of politi- 
eal corruption, gov- 
ernmental debauch- 
ery and social decay; 7 
the forward-looking 
majority seeking to 
establish justice, re- 
store equality and 
Preserve liberty for this and coming 
generations, against the greedy minor- 
Ity, who have prospered on others’ woes, 
capitalized others’ efforts and resisted 
others’ advancement. 

ne characteristic of Penroseism is 
the persistence with which its devotees 
cling to public office. Penrose typifies 
this characteristic. Since reaching his 
majority he has continuously fed at the 
public crib. The tale of his rise is told 
mn all its inspiring details in his own 
a biography. At twenty four 
ie entered the lower branch of the Leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, where he re- 
mained a single term, being raised to 
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vania fight. 


overthrow, in the election of Governor 
Robert E. Pattison, Democrat. 

It was while serving in the Senate 
that he was brought forward by the old 
Durham organization in Philadelphia as 
a candidate for Mayor. He was exactly 
the sort of tool that suited Durham’s 
temperament and necessities. He came 
of a fine old Philadelphig family and his 
personal tastes were such as to make 
him popular with “the boys” of the or- 
ganization. All was smooth sailing for 
the protege of Durham, until a revolt 
developed among the law-abiding peo- 
ple of the city, so fierce in its nature 
and so broad in its scope and conse- 
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This poster was hung in saloons exclusively previous to the meeting it ad- 
vertised. The liquor interests are solidly behind Penrose in the Pennsyl- 


rendered to the Quay 
machine at Harris- 
burg. 

One of the great 
battles of Pennsyl- 
vania politics en- 
sued. Pitted against 
Penrose again were 
the sober, high- 
minded, progressive 
elements of his own 
party and of the 
whole State, and 
: these rallied about 
; John Wanamaker, 
then a political figure 
of national import- 
ance and a recognized 
apostle of better 
things in public life. 


x Penrose won by 

+ seven votes in the 

| Republican caucus, 

his victory being 

| clouded by scandals 

| that crop up to 

plague him to this 
day. 

In the United 


States Senate, Boies 
Penrose was the echo 
of the stronger Mat- 
thew Stanley Quay. 
On the two memor- 
able occasions when 
Quay’s right to sit 
among the elect was 
contested on moral 
and legal grounds, 
Penrose was at the 
throttle of the reac- 
tionary Senate ma- 
chine that sought to 
override the protests 
“of the people of 
Pennsylvania and 
their representatives 

in the Legislature. 
Upon Quay’s death 
Penrose succeeded to the doubtful dis- 
tinction of acknowledged leadership of 
the battered remnants of the old Quay 
organization. The proudest boast of 
his political friends (witness the cam- 
paign biography) is the shrewdness 
with which the Senator has beaten down 
the old barriers that divided the Quay 
and anti-Quay factions within the Re- 
publican Party in Pennsylvania. “Un- 








der his management”, recites this book- 
let, “the anti-Quay organization in the 
counties one by one disappeared.” 
Disappeared from within the Re- 
publican Party, ’tis true, but flourished 
like the green bay tree outside. 


From 
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that hour Pennsylvania has been a 
doubtful State, and since the fateful day 
when Boies Penrose assumed the lead- 
ership of his party organization, there 
has never been a moment when the 
clean, moral forces of Pennsylvania 
have not been openly arrayed against 
the Penrose organization on every great 
issue of state politics. 

“An organization Republican was 
elected Mayor of Philadelphia”, con- 
tinues this autobiographical tribute to 
the Penrose leadership. Again, true. 
And before the end of that Mayor’s 
term, Senator Penrose, hard pressed by 
the rising storm of protest against Pen- 
roseism as exemplified in the adminis- 
tration of the city of Philadelphia, pub- 
licly confessed that “scandalous finan- 
cial transactions” between the leaders of 
the Republican organization, the mas- 
ters of public utility monopolies, and 
this “organization Republican Mayor” 
had bound the Mayor hand and foot to 
unscrupulous contractors and privilege- 
hunters, dominated by Boies Penrose. 

So scandalous were these transactions, 
confessed by Penrose, that when ex- 
posure threatened, the Senator called off 
the investigators (the Catlin Commis- 
sion) between sunset and dawn. Nor 
did he ever vouchsafe a reply to the 
charge made by a reputable newspaper, 
the Philadelphia North American, that 
he himself was involved in those scanda- 
lous transactions. Nor has he ventured 
to deny the more recent and specific 
charge, publicly made by the same news- 
paper, that he had personally confided 
that he was responsible for one-third of 
the financial obligations under which 
poor Mayor Reyburn staggered to 
humiliation and disgrace. 


PENROSE in the Senate is a figure ..7 

some size, viewed from the Wall 
Street perspective. He has justified and 
earned, beyond the fondest hopes of the 
privilege hunters, the valiant assistance 
they have rendered to him in the hours 
of his need. It were a work of superer- 
ogation to enlarge upon that record, the 
merits of which, from the Wall Street 
standpoint, have been so_ eloquently 
portrayed in certain famous-correspond- 
ence by no less an authority than John 
D. Archbold, of 26 Broadway. That 
brief and illuminating note accompany- 
ing the $25,000 certificate, and the other 
one expressing Standard Oil’s gratitude 
for advance information upon public 
business, are treasures that in some 
later day than ours will furnish histori- 
ans with documentary evidence of a de- 
cadent political age. 

Penrose—frankly ambitious, but lazy; 
ponderous and phlegmatic; intellect- 
ually trained, but mentally inefficient— 
has followed the beaten track of tradi- 
tion in the Senate. Preoccupied with 
Pennsylvania factional disturbances, 
harassed by rising opposition, obligated 
to interests that feared the slightest ad- 
vance in any direction through legisla- 
tion—he has plodded his way along his 
own chosen rut of least resistance, and 
has risen only by the inexorable opera- 
tion of the rule of seniority. 

It was because of all this that in his 
eighteen years in the United States 
Senate, through a time when vital prob- 
lems, affecting every great interest of 
the nation and appealing with compell- 
ing force to the imagination and spirit 
of every thinker, were being attacked 


and solved, Senator Penrose failed ut- 
terly to impress himself upon the Sen- 
ate. Not one of the great measures of 
this remarkable period bears his name. 

Penrose in national politics is the 
Penrose of the Senate, with somewhat 
less reserve and polish, somewhat less 
caution. As in the Senate, so in the 
arena of National Republicanism, he 
achieved command at the hour of fate. 
There is something uncanny in this trait 
of his, of entering the stage just as the 
spotlight shifts to another rdle. At the 
Chicago Convention of 1912, and 
through all the stirring days of the 
Roosevelt revolution, Penrose was in 
the little group that presided at- the 
slaughter of the G. O. P. Whether by 
accident or design, upon him rested the 
burden of that unhappy hour. 


HERE was no stroke of genius in his 
guidance of the Taft compaign, 
either in Pennsylvania or the nation. His 
strategy consisted in blinding himself 
and his lieutenants to the facts, and in 
endeavoring by constant repetition to 
convince himself and the public that the 
cause was not hopeless. The refrain 
with which he greeted all comers is 
still a by-word in newspaper circles: 
“Taft is getting stronger every day.” 

The belated sensation with which he 
strove to place Roosevelt and his Penn- 
sylvania lieutenants upon the defensive 
in the public mind—the story of Flinn 
and his offer of a million for the sena- 
torship, which was finally given to 
Knox—was converted into a boomer- 
ang by Flinn’s laconic reply, “If I had 
offered a million for the senatorship, 
Penrose would have accepted it.” 

It is a favorite pose with Senator 
Penrose to picture himself as the tire- 
less and faithful champion of Pennsyl- 
vania’s protected industry. For years 
he has leaned heavily upon this staff 
in all his political battles, local, state, 
and national. Also every. Pennsyl- 
vania project that was instituted by the 
National Government has been laid di- 
rectly at his door, and he has trained 
his lieutenants in every walk of life to 
bring first to him every memorial and 
petition and desire, expressed or sug- 
gested, in order that he might capitalize 
his supposed mighty influence at Wash- 
ington, and his faithful attention to the 
needs and wishes of his constituents. 
This has been one of his legitimate politi- 
cal methods, and it has had its effect. 

It was something of a blow, there- 
fore, when his opponents pointed out 
early in this campaign that since his 
entrance into the Senate he had voted 
upon less than half the roll cails in the 
Senate; that he had made a record for 
absenteeism absolutely unparalleled in 
that body, and that even on such import- 
ant measures as the River and Harbor 
Bills, in which Pennsylvania was vitally 
concerned—the Sundry Civil Appropria- 
tion Bills, the Conservation Bills, the 
Postal Savings Depositories Bills, the 
Publicity of Campaign Contributions 
Bills, and the Court of Commerce Bill— 
he did not take the trouble to go 
to Washington to have his vote record- 
ed, much less to use his influence in 
their construction or passage. 

In state politics, the main reliance 
of Senator Penrose for years has been 
the organized liquor interests of Penn- 
sylvania. Today as never before they 
are arrayed openly and enthusiastically 


————___ 


on his side. To them, as to him, the 
present battle seems a life-and-death 
struggle; and, regardless of logic, of po- 
litical traditions and affiliations, the 
are at his call from one end of the State 
to the other. If the Penrose leadership 
of the Republican Party in Penngy). 
vania has achieved nothing else, it has 
at least taught the liquor crowd to fol. 
low humbly and prayerfully after the 
Penrose chariot. 

And therein appears the peculiar 
menace of Penrose and Penroseism. |; 
is not that the Pennsylvania contest js 
solely a liquor and anti-liquor fight, nor 
that the State is prepared, as yet, for 
such a clean cut struggle; but that be- 
hind the Penrose banner, sustaining and 
encouraging his continued control of the 
State’s affairs, are the extremes of the 
social and political world of Pennsyl- 
vania — the vice-creating, crime-pro- 
voking special interests gathered under 
the sign of the bottle, and the eminently 
respectable, highly cultured, reform. 
spirited special interests that cluster 
around the tariff and subsidy standard, 


PENROSEISM stands or falls by that 

alliance. Each factor, at heart ab- 
horring the other, in act sustains the 
other, and calls Penrose its high priest. 
It is against this alliance that the foes 
of Penrose are now arrayed. 

The defensive tactics of Penrose 
against the enemy’s assault under these 
conditions is a leai taken from the Quay 
book. To his rescue he has summoned 
an esteemed educator, an honest man, 
picked from the field of gubernatorial 
possibilities for a special purpose, and 
drafted for the sacrifice. To the liquor 
forces and the industrial magnates he 
has sought to add still another factor 


of importance, the unattached independ- ° 


ent vote which has staved outside the 


Republican breastworks since the Pen- | 


rose leadership began. 

Behind this mask of respectability 
lurk all the sinister forces for which 
Penroseism stands—the contractor 
bosses of Philadelphia, who have grown 
rich and arrogant on the spoils of Pen- 
roseism in machine-ruled Philadelphia; 
the liquor ring and all its allies of the 
slum and tenderloin; big business, seek- 
ing special privileges in the tariff or in 
state legislation. and resisting to the 
last ounce of its strength the enactment 
of social welfare legislation; contract 
jobbers in the State Highway Depart- 
ment—all seeking to perpetuate the 
reign of Penrose and Penroseism. 

With the Capitol scandal less than 
ten years in the distance; with the cold- 
blooded and treacherous defeat of work- 
men’s compensation legislation in 1913 
still fresh in the memory of the work- 
ers and social reformers of the State; 
with the Highway Department a 0ol 
stant evidence of the incompetence, and 
worse, of Penrose government; with 3 
long and fruitless struggle for fair elet- 
tion laws and effective corrupt practice 
laws still unended; with eighteen years 
of servile subjection to the predatory 
interests in Washington as a brand upon 
his forehead—Penrose still stands. the 
lost hope of the Old Guard. the lone 
warrior for the Old Order. 


If brass serves for gold in the Kev- 


stone State. he may once again rise ™ 
the United States Senate to demand 4 
dilatory roll call or offer  ioker 4 
ment. 
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HE following Democrats have been 
nominated for the Senate in states 
where nomination is equivalent to 

election: 


Alabama, Oscar W. Underwood. 

Arizona, Marcus A. Smith. 

Arkansas, James P. Clark. 

Florida, Duncan U. Fletcher. 

Georgia, Hoke Smith, for the long term; 
and Thos. W. Hardwick, for the short 
term, beginning in November. 

Louisiana, Robert I. Broussard—elected. 

North Carolina, Lee S. Overman. 

Oklahoma, Thomas P. Gore. 

South Carolina, Ellison D. Smith. 


crats elected to the Senate in order to 
make a nominal party majority. 


On Guard, Progressives ! 


[I there is one thing that has been 

demonstrated by the enactment oi 
legislation during the first year and a 
half of the Wilson Administration, it is 
the fact that the progressives are in con- 
trol of both Houses. No presidential 
term has been so fruitful in progressive 
legislation as the last eighteen months. 
Nor is there any doubt that the coun- 


didates for the Senate, Palmer and 
Pinchot. So far as State issues are con- 
cerned, there has been proved to be so 
little difference between the Democratic 
and Progressive Parties—their _ plat- 
forms being practically interchangeable 
—that the two parties have united on 
McCormick, the Democratic candidate 
for Governor, Dean Lewis, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Progressive candidate, hav- 
ing withdrawn in his favor. Yet with 
almost a two-thirds majority against 
Penrose, the progicssive vote might be 
so evenly divided between Palmer and 








Pinchot that Penrose would win. Ex- 


cept on the tariff there is 
practically no issue _be- 
tween Palmer and Pinchot. 
It may be the best policy 
in Pennsylvania that nei- 
ther Palmer nor Pinchot 
shall withdraw in favor of 
the other; but certainly 
those patriots who do not 
care to see the State fur- 
ther misrepresented by 
Penrose should be able on 
election day to unite in 
favor of the candidate who 
seems most likely to win. 
Ferris, of Oklahoma, and 
Lever, of South Carolina, 
both Democrats, made a 


. notable defense of Pinchot 


in the House on Septem- 
ber 12th, defending him 


The nominations made by the re-try is progressive. The reactionaries in 
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from the infamous charge 
that Pinchot was a party 
to the land-stealing by the 
railroads, made by Hum- 








certain of election, though 
Beveridge is making a remarkable cam- 
paign in Indiana with the first oppor- 
tunity of testing his strength with the 
people; and Carrington, in Maryland, 
a former Roosevelt Progressive, has re- 
ceived the Republican nomination and 
will doubtless attract some progressive 
Democratic yote. These thirteen states 
will give a Democratic majority of four 
in the Senate of 1915, even though the 
opposition should elect in the other 
mineteen states. Looking at it from the 
Progressive point of view, there is no 
teason why Thomas should not be sup- 
ported by the progressives of all parties 
it Colorado; or Newlands in Nevada, or 
Chamberlain in Oregon. In North Da- 
kota, Purcell is as progressive a candi- 
date as Gronna, the present encumbent, 
and has far more ability, Gronna being 


» Unable to express himself with reason- 


able intelligibility, though he votes con- 
‘stently with the Republican progres- 


1 ‘ve group. Purcell has served in the 
# Senate 


™ a8 an appointee of Governor 
urke, and became conspicuous in his 
handling of the Ballinger case. But no 
Well-wisher of the Wilson Administra- 
ton will care’ to see reactionary Demo- 


the Republican Party, the old standpat 
element, still control its policy in both 
House and Senate. The Democratic re- 
actionaries are in the minority and have 
been driven to the support of progres- 
sive measures by the influence of the 
President and the fact that they con- 
stituted a minority of their own party. 
The National Progressives, and those 
who are marked in the Congressional 
Directory “Progressive Republicans”, 
have voted for most of the Administra- 
tion measures. But there is danger that, 
through the division of progressives into 
two parties, reactionary Republicans or 
Democrats will secure a plurality vote 
in some of the approaching Congres- 
sional elections for the House and Sen- 
ate. 

Take the situation in Pennsylvania, 
for example. The issue there is Pen- 
roseism. The formation of the National 
Progressive Party in Pennsylvania left 
Penrose and the reactionaries in com- 
plete control of the Republican Party. 
He is being supported by the liquor in- 
terests on one hand and the so-called 
Protective Union on the other. Op- 
posed to him are two progressive can- 


phrey, of Washington, the 
greatest enemy of conservation, with 
the possible exception of Mondell, whom 
the House nas known since the days of 
Cannon’s power. Parenthetically, if the 
Progressives cannot elect Griffith in 
Washington over Humphrey, they may 
as well give up their organization. 

In Illinois, Roger Sullivan is sup- 
ported by the same reactionary forces 
that are aiding Penrose of Pennsylvania. 
Anywhere from a quarter of a million 
to a half million dollars were spent in 
his behalf in the primaries. Sam Insull, 
representing the public utility corpora- 
tions of Chicago and of Illinois generally, 
was one of the influential factors in Sul- 
livan’s success in the primaries. The 
United Societies, representing the brew- 
ing interests, were another. Emory of 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers was busy in Chicago during the 
campaign. And. the Lorimer vote may 
be counted on for Sulivan, for Sullivan’s 
machine is a bi-partisan one. It was 
most unfortunate, as all progressives 
see now, that when Secretary Bryan in- 
terfered in the Illinois campaign he was 
not better informed as to the real sit- 
uation. Carl Vrooman had made a 
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most aggressive campaign against Sulli- 
van and all that he stood for. In the 
event of his nomination he would have 
had the support of Raymond Robins, 
and all the National Progressive strength 
he could have thrown to Vrooman. But 
Bryan, following the counsels of Dunne 
and Harrison, was persuaded that 
Stringer would be the best candidate to 
oppose Sullivan, though it is an open 
secret that Stringer has always been a 
Sullivan man. So Vrooman withdrew, 
and Stringer was defeated by Sullivan 
in the sham fight that followed. Hearst’s 
Chicago American made no real fight 
against Sullivan: it published a few per- 
functory attacks upon him in the last 
week of the campaign when his nomina- 
tion in the primaries was a foregone 
conclusion. It is possible that Sullivan 
may have engineered the whole deal by 
which Vrooman was withdrawn and 
Stringer substituted. 


N the contest among Sherman, 
Sullivan, and Robins, the  Lori- 
mer Republican vote will go to Sul- 
livan and the progressive Democratic 
vote should go to Robins. The Wilson- 
Bryan Democratic League, which was 
backing Vrooman, will be for Robins. 
Spaulding and Stevens, of Springfield, 
both officers of this league, will help to 
direct the campaign for Robins from 
the Illinois capital. Sullivan’s protesta- 
tions of loyalty to the Wilson policies 
will undoubtedly be his strong card; 
but Arthur P. Gorman and James P. 
Smith were equally vociferous in their 
claims of loyalty to the Cleveland poli- 
cies in 1892, and all the world knows 
what happened afterward. Senator 
Owen has let it be known that he will 
speak for Robins in Illinois if oppor- 
tunity offers. What position Mr. Bryan 
will take is as yet unknown; but his 
efforts are more or less negatived by the 
fact of his old feud with Sullivan, dating 
from the Illinois convention that pre- 
ceded the St. Louis Democratic Con- 
vention of 190: President Wilson 
probably must pursue the hands-off 
policy, and it is in the power of Ex- 
President Roosevelt to elect Sullivan, if, 
when advertising Robins, he pursues his 
previous course of a wholesale attack 
upon the Wilson Administration. 


HEY sent my forest to a paper mill, 
My forest, lifted solemnly and still 
For skies to brood and morning sun to kiss, 
Now torn to pulp and flattened into this— 
This endless mass of paper, smudged with ink, 
And flung abroad to men that will not think. 


In New Hampshire, Raymond Stevens 
is the only hope against the return of 
Gallinger to the Senate. The Progres- 
sives have nominated a_ candidate, 
Greer, but while every Progressive vote 
cast for him will mean at least half a 
vote for Gallinger, it will take a very 
thorough fusion between the Democratic 
and Progressive Parties in New Hamp- 
shire to overcome the normal Republi- 
can majority. If some non-partisan 
progressive league, devoted to progres- 
sive principles, without reference to any- 
one’s personal ambition, could manage 
this situation, it would undoubtedly se- 
lect the stronger progressive candidate 
in Pennsylvania, and advise the fusion 
of Democratic, Republican and National 
Progressives in favor of Raymond 
Robins in Illinois and of Raymond 
Stevens in New Hampshire. In the 
State of Washington the Progressive vote 
in the primaries was disappointing; 
though they nominated a good candi- 
date, Ole Hansen, by a small majority 
over Falconer. Senator Jones, Repub- 
lican candidate for reélection, received 
sixty five per cent of the vote cast. Ex- 
Senator Turner, reactionary, was nom- 
inated in the Democratic primaries. 
But the Democratic Party has proved 
to be the third party in Washington, 
and the progressive Democratic vote 
which was cast in the primaries for 
Mayor Cotterill ought to go to Hansen. 


N Kansas, Curtis, with as many bad 
votes to his credit as ever reactionary 
Republicans cast. won the nomination 
over Bristow. Here again is the duty 
of the progressives, whether Democrats 
or National Progressives, to decide 
whether Murdock or Neeley has the 
better chance of election, and to cast 
their votes accordingly. It would be a 
calamity for Curtis to be returned to 
the Senate. 

In California, Heney should have the 
support of Democratic progressives. 

In Wisconsin, it would make little 
difference whether McGovern or Hust- 
ing, the Democratic candidate, is 
elected, as both are progressives; but 
with two reactionary candidates for 
governor and the possibility of stop- 
ping the onward march of Wisconsin 
with its progressive state administra- 


Newspapers 


By AMOS R. WELLS 


es 


tions, with the feud between McGover 
and La Follette necessarily to be taken 
into consideration, there ought to be a 
chance for fusion between La Follette 
Republicans and the progressive Demo. 
crats on Husting for the Senate and an 
independent candidate for Governor, 

In Vermont, if the Democrats would 
support Prouty, the Green Mountain 
State would have a representative jp 
the Senate who would compare to Proe. 
tor, its last notable Senator. 

In Utah, the Progressives have ep. 
dorsed Moyle, progressive Democrat, in 
an effort to defeat Smoot. Moyle js 
also a Mormon, and there are signs of 
rebellion in the Mormon church agains 
the political domination of the hier. 
archy, and therefore against Apostle 
Smoot. Utah was carried for Taft by 
a small plurality; and with a complete 
union between Progressives and Demo- 
crats, Smoot should be defeated. 


AS to the other states, it makes little 

difference from a progressive point 
of view whether Baldwin or Brandegee 
is elected in Connecticut. In Idaho, Ex- 
Governor Hawley deserves to win, 
though his Republican opponent, Brady, 
has been casting his vote with the Re- 
publican progressives recently and is 


becoming a useful Senator. The election , 


of Hawley, however, depends upon the 
size of the Progressive vote for Clag- 
stone. In Iowa, the chances now favor 
Cummins against Connelly, partly be 
cause of the anti-Catholic agitation. In 
Ohio, Hogan, former Attorney General 
under Governor Harmon, with an excel- 
lent record, is likely to win over Hard- 
ing, who, however, acquired merit by 
defeating Foraker for the Republican 
nomination. In South Dakota, Johnson 
stands a very fair chance of winning, 
since Burke, one of the Cannon Repub- 
licans in the House, defeated Crav- 
ford, progressive Republican, for the 
nomination. 

But the point to be borne in mind by 
all progressives is that in the second 
half of this presidential term the enact- 
ment of the projected Administration 
policies will be supported by progres 
sives of all parties and opposed by re 
actionaries, by whatever other name 
they may be called. 


Instead of sweet green leaves, this dingy white; 
Instead of bird-songs and the pure delight 

Of sturdy trunk and loving shadowy bough, 
The berry glints, the asters—nothing now 

But crumpled pages whirled beneath a train, 
‘Or sodden in a gutter by the rain. 


Ah, when, thou monstrous Press, thou mighty force, 
When wilt thou bear thee worthy of thy source? 


When, in the glad remembrance of the wood, 


Wilt thou be soundly sweet and stanchly good, 
Fragrant and pure and masterfully free, 
And calmly strong as thine own parent tree? 































THE KAISER 
. f ip wretched, bloody, and usurping boar, Lies now even in the centre of this isle... . : 
) That spoil’d your summer fields and fruitful vines In God’s 
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name, cheerily on, courageous friends, 
To reap the harvest of perpetual peace 
By this one bloody trial of sharp war. 


—King Richard III (Act V, Sceng IT). 
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Katie’s Crosses 


Katie sure has a time with her chick- 
ens and cross old husband, doesn’t she? 
—Mansfield (Mo.) Mirror. 


For Hitching Henry? 


Henry Fleming is being detained at 
his home this week. A new stone hitch- 
ing post has been set in front of the 
Fleming residence on East street. 

—The Mercyville (Iowa) Banner. 


The Editor Picnics 


The editor attended the picnic Friday 
night. He milled around 
with the crowd for a 
while, looking for one of 
his boys, drank a “blood- 
wine something or other” 


oceans of blood to save you from having 
a blotch upon your pages of history. 
Old Arkansas, I will face death in any 
ignominious form for you. Oh! Arkan- 
sas, I will—Just a minute, sire. You 
will do so much for Arkansas, to hear 
you talk; you are so patriotic that you 
will die and all this, yet you won’t come 
and work the road; you won't vote 
a 7-mill tax for kansas. Now, until you 
will do that, don’t open your mouth. 
—Imboden (Ark.) Gazette. 


Where Women Work 


It’s got too hot for a whole lot of the 
lazy fishermen to fish, and they just 


The Horrors of Peace 
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on Bert Lewis, borrowed 


50c from Hal Clymer to tc eel 
buy his children some penn. 
whistles with, came near SPELL ?? 





blowing the 50c to have 
his fortune told, set up 
the “merry-go-round” to 
Bert Lewis, couldn’t find 
his boy; the excitement, 
etc., had a tendency to 
make his legs wobbly, so 
he couldn’t walk good, 
boarded a car and went 
home through dust too 
thick to stick a pegging 
awl in. 
—The Waldron (Ark.) 
Advance Reporter. 


Rough On Frogs 


Ed Lindsay is a trav- 
eling evangelist just to 
pass away the time, but 
he makes his fortune on 
his Todd county farm 
through the aid of the 
hired help. Mr. Lindsay was not in a 
good frame of mind when he last passed 
through this section, for the rains that 
had fallen copiously all around him, had 
passed him by, either because he had not 
offered up the prayer of faith, or be- 
cause the moon did not set right for his 
broad acres. In confidence he told his 
friend Tom Underwood that he had 
4-year-old bullfrogs on his farm that 
has never learned how to sing because 
they had no pond to use as a back- 
ground. 

—Bowling Green (Ky.) Messenger. 


Knocking the Near Patriots 


Arkansas, great, grand old state, I 
will die for you at this very minute, old 
state, the grandest of the Union, the 
greatest of all. I will climb hills and 


mountains of dead men, swim rivers and 
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—St. Joseph (Missouri) News-Press. 


lay around the house and let their wives 
get stovewood, draw the water and fan 
the flies off the trifling rascals. 

—Benton (Ark.) Democrat. 


Why Shun the Ocean? 


A respectable colored woman wants 


a place to wash. 
—Charleston (S. C.) 
News and Courier. 


Cupid on the Job 
Judging from Cupid’s antics the wed- 


ding bells will ring again right soon. 
—Lumbarton (N. C.) Tribune. 


Why Bald Heads Chuckle 


I will get your wool every Saturday. 


—Adv. in the Mercyville (Iowa) Banner. 
















Inside Information 


One of E. W. Bishop’s fine calves was 
found violently ill Monday evening. [y 
its stomach was found a considerable 
amount of the poisonous variety of 
mushrooms, the stomach showing much 
information. 

—The Ravenswood (Mo.) Gazette, 


If This Dog Could Read 


That big yellow dog_ still comes 
around and seems to think I am mak- 
ing a bluff when I sail a brick at him, 
This is the last warning I'l! give the 
owner of this dog before laying for him. 
The chickens tremble 
when they see him com- 
ing, and another thing is, 
he is swift on finding 
hen’s nests, always leay- 
ing one egg for a nest 
egg after sucking between 
eight and 19 out of each 
nest. 


out—D. M. Rivers. 
) —Mineral County 
(Ark.) Citizen, 


While There’s Life 
There’s Soap 


Mrs. Abe Dill enter- 
tained the Soap club 
Tuesday afternoon. 

—The Montpelier 

(Ohio) Leader. 


A Tasty Dance 


We never taken much 
to the tango, the grizly 
bear, bear hug, bummy 
trot, turkey hug, ete, 
but if the kiss waltz now 
being talked comes into 
vogue we expect to 
“come in.”—The Texarkana (Ark.) Fow 
States Press. 


Only the: Lake Was Silent 


The scene and the occasion were both 
beautiful and inspiring. The musie Ww 
furnished by the birds, which were at 
their best on this bridal day. 
meadowlark called to his mate acts 
the lake, asking if he might come and 
join her. A brown thrush in a tree on 
the hill near by sent forth across the 
water a carol full of love and melody 
such as a Beethoven or a Chopin would 
strive in vain to imitate. The hills wet 
dressed in their prettiest robes of gre 
The water was quiet. Nature was at 
her best. And the bride and groom 
both in tastiness of dress and in spins, 
were in harmony with nature. 

—Kearney (Neb.) Hub. 
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Field Marshalls of the*Gridiron 


By HERBERT REED 





THE MASS PLAY USED BY RUTGERS 
The backs are very close under the line, as the photograph shows. 


The power in this play must be apparent to any 


man who has played footbail, old or new. It was good enough against Princeton’s powerful line and strong system of 


defense to make two first downs in succession. 


OOTBALL strategy is producing 
this year what sounds like a para- 
dox. The greater the efficiency 

and team work the greater the burden 
on the man who is running the eleven 
in the big game. I do not know of any 
year in the history of the game when 
the field general was of greater import- 
ance. To explain this thoroughly it is 
well to go back for a moment to the 
old fashioned game and consider the 
problems that then confronted the man 
who in the present game confronts a 
series of problems so intricate that even 
the opinion of the greatest coach or the 
concensus of opinion of a coaching staff 
cannot help him a great deal in his mo- 
ment of trial. 

In the old days it was common 
enough to find a quarterback—and as a 
tule the man who runs the team will 
be found in that position—tapping here 
and there at the opposing line like a 
woodpecker at the trunk of a tree in 
search of just one weak spot. This spot 
once discovered there remains for him 
little more to do than to translate his 
tapping into pounding and to keep the 
pounding always on the weak spot, with 
now and then hardly more than a trifling 


| Variation. Under the old rules the play 


was the thing rather than the down. 
Today the use of the down is vital. 

The point that I am seeking to make, 
however, and that without offending 
some of the really great field generals 
of the old days, is that the quarterback 
of today, because of the great variety in 
lew football, cannot be so sure of the 
edge of his weapon. Little by little there 
came to be a more general understand- 
Ing of what might be considered the 
Tules of generalship, and as a result it 
Was not so much the use of the play 
48 the play itself that counted in the 
Ong Tun. 

It took much more time to achieve 
anything like a standard of generalship 
under the new rules. In the course of 


and in the wrong part of the field. 


reaching that standard the play itself 
suffered somewhat. We have now 
reached the stage in which our field 
general knows what, according to the 
standard, his opponent ought to do in 
certain situations, but must make sure 
not to allow him to do what he ought 
not to do successfully. 

Let us for a moment consider the sit- 
uation of the quarterback who knows 
what he ought to do and realizes that 
his opponent knows it too. Obviously, 
then, the thing to do is the thing he 
ought not to do, but in order to do that 
he will demand of his team absolute 
perfection in the execution of the plays 
at command. 

It would be utterly impossible, I think, 
for say the ten best coaches in the 
United States to sit down and with 
pencil and paper play the game exactly 
as it should be played on the field. All 
that they can teach is general principles. 
But they can insist upon giving the 
quarterback smooth execution of all the 
plays. Only in a general way can they 
arrive at that balance of the three arms 
of attack, kicking, running, and passing, 
the balance that can be attained only in 
action, and by the quarterback. So lit- 
tle can be done from the side lines in 
these days that the rule barring a coach 
from walking up and down in the course 
of the game seems rather unnecessary. 
Under modern conditions coaches who 
have interfered too frequently from the 
side lines have lost the game. 


T most of the big colleges this year 
practice games are run by the quar- 
terback candidates just as they would 
be against the most important opponent. 
In this way it is much easier to find out 
who are the men gifted with judgment 
and decision. In most cases the quarter- 
back candidate is instructed in the 
standard generalship and then told to 
go out and play his own game. If charts 
are kept of these practice games, it is 


Unfortunately for the Rutgers team, however, the play was over with 


very easy to point out mistakes. 

It is hard to tell where the piling of 
responsibility on the quarterback is 
going to end. We shall know more 
about that at the close of this unusually 
interesting season. 

The good coaches of today are over- 
looking nothing. Those who this season 
have laid the utmost emphasis on per- 
fecting the forward pass, are not ne- 
glecting any good thing in any other 
department of the game. The failure of 
the Rutgers mass formation to score a 
touchdown ‘against Princeton does not 
mean that the play itself is a failure. It 
does mean that an entire game of foot- 
ball cannot be built around it. The suc- 
cess of Princeton’s forward passing 
against Rutgers does not mean that an 
entire game can be built around it. 

The Rutgers mass play is too good in 
principle to be thrown away. I hope 
that its development will be continued 
as a part of a good all-around game. 
Almost any good quarterback would 
like to have this play at command. It 
is as rich in possibilities as it always 
has been, and should fit in nicely with 
the wide-open play. There remains, 
then, the guessing match, and that the 
hardest guessing match the game has 
known. Matching pennies is easy by 
comparison, because there are only two 
pennies in action, while in football there 
are twenty two men. If in some game 
this season the practically perfect plays 
are ever combined with practically per- 
fect generalship, it is more than likely 
that the map of such a game will look 
quite different from any pencil and 
paper standard. So to the spectator I 
have one message this season: In judg- 
ing the quarterback do not be too se- 
vere. His judgment may be better 
than you think and the play chosen less 
well executed than you think. In any 
event, his task is not an enviable one 
save that he has an opportunity to do 
much for the game itself. 
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Do Bodies Fall? 


ET us now make a qualitative an- 
L alysis of weight, with the pur- 
pose of discovering its nature 
and its cause. It is very difficult to 
discover the nature of a property ol 
matter such as weight, without a 
knowledge of its cause, as cause and 
effect should be reversible. Although 
by experiment we can reach a proba- 
bility by inductive reasoning, yet 
without a true knowledge of the cause 
we cannot deduce a certainty. 

By means of our muscular sense we 
acquire a knowledge of weight which 
enables us to classify it as a quality, 
so that we can distinguish it from 
other physical qualities, such as sound, 
light, heat, smell, taste. . 

But we cannot thus acquire a knowl- 
edge of the nature of the quality we 
call weight. All the ancient philoso- 
phers and scientists knew that weight 
was a quality, and down to the be- 
ginning of this century most of them 
believed that weight was an essential 
quality of matter. And since Newton’s 
time it was supposed to be caused by 
the mutual attraction of every particle 
of matter in the Universe for every 
other particle. Now that we know that 
attraction of matter is a ridiculous fal- 
lacy, it behooves us to convince scien- 
tists of that absurd error, and try to 
convert them to the glorious truth. 

There is a school of Mathematicians in 
England and Germany, headed by Pro- 
fessor Karl Pearson, and the late Profes- 
sor Poynting, who in their writings pro- 
fess to ignore causation in scientific 
practice as well as in theory; but this 
attempt to influence the vast 
body of scientists throughout 
the world has proven abor- 
tive; and Pearson in his new 
edition of the Grammar of 
Science has to a certain ex- 
tent acknowledged his error, 
and in a very lame way has 
tried to correct the mis- 
takes of his previous edi- 
tion. 

David Hume, the hard 
headed Scotchman, and 
John Stuart Mill, the great 
English logician, both agreed academic- 
ally that causation is only anteced- 
ence; and that in the sequence of events 
the cause of an effect could only be as- 
cribed to the uniform antecedent. But 
when that theory is subjected to the 
test of reversibility, then the absurdity 
of the definition becomes apparent. 

For instance, the uniform antecedent 
to daylight is the dawn, and the ante- 
cedent to the dawn is the crow of the 
rooster; but the rooster does not pro- 
duce the dawn, nor is the dawn the 
cause of the sun’s rising. 

It is quite possible (in fact it is ad- 
vantageous) for a great scientist in the 
realm of quantitative analysis to dis- 
pense with cause and effect in the math- 
ematical treatment of the subject, where 
the important point sought is the rate, 
or law of the action. 

But the modern mechanic who wishes 
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By KINERTIA 


IX 





Leonardo da Vinci 


tu invent a new process or improve the 
mechanism of a machine must cultivate 
the organ of causation and thoroughly 
understand the difference between a 
proximate cause and an efficient cause. 

That is one important point where a 
first class university education in logic 
and mental philosophy plays a great 
part in the formation of the minds of 
great thinkers, whereas the training 
given at technical institutes only devel- 
ops manual dexterity and mechanical 
routine. Without denying the value of 
that kind of training, we should insist 





Leonardo’s flying machines to be propelled by man power 


on the training of the mind in logic so 
as to trace an effect to its efficient cause. 
One technological student will tell you 
that the source of the power of a steam 
engine is the expansion and contraction 
of steam. Another will tell you that the 
cause is due to heat; others will say it is 
due to pressure; but the university stu- 
dent, trained by logic to distinguish 
efficient causes will at once apply the 
test of reversibility, and show that 
the energy stored in the molecules and 
atoms of matter is the efficient source 
of the power of the steam engine. 
Before going to the university, I found 
from reading technical books on peacti- 
cal mechanics that the lifting power of 
a balloon was directly as the amount of 
hydrogen gas it contained; and I used 
to make Lord Kelvin laugh by telling 
him how that law of buoyancy caused 
me several years of misconception until I 


learned from his teaching that it was 
not proportional to the quantity but to 
the volume of gas directly, and the 
quantity inversely, when weight was 
the measure of the quantity. The 
misconception arose from the loose 
way such laws are given in prae- 
tical books on mechanics, and from 
the idea that weight was an jp 
nate condition of matter. So that if 
hydrogen gas was constitutionally 
lighter than air, then the greater the 
quantity of hydrogen, the greater the 
lifting power or bouyancy. And from 
that illusion I had formed the jdeq 
that the more hydrogen gas I could 
press into a hollow tube, the lighter 
the tube would become, which is 
ridiculous fallacy. But I soon learned 
at college that my deduction was based 
on false premises, and that started my 
study of the cause of weight and oray- 
itation. And in the following articles 
i will give a description of my experi- 
ments, and mathematical and logical 
reasoning by which I arrived at the 
truth of the fall of bodies, the true phy- 
sical cause of weight, and that of Uni- 
versal Gravitation—which is as dif. 
ferent from Newton’s theory as a 
Kinetic theory differs from a static the- 
ory, as the Copernican theory differed 
from the Ptolemaic theory which it sup- 
planted with great benefit to mankind. 


We have said that weight is a prop- [7 


erty but not an attribute of matter, be- 
cause matter can exist as phenomena 
without having weight. 

When matter exists free from weight, 
as a dynamical particle, it still has sub- 
stance and mass. As sub- 
stance and _ static inertia 
have been already explained, 
it would be well now to 
have a definition and e- 
planation of mass. 

In general, mass means 4 
quantity of some quality, 
or a ‘quantum’. But in dy- 
namics mass is a componelt 
of weight, or a_ technical 
name for static resistance. 

Perhaps Leonardo 
Vinci was the first scientist 
to record the fact that a ball projectel 
parallel to a horizontal plane offer 
a different resistance at the start to tle 
same ball thrown vertically upwaré 
with the same velocity. But neither le 
nor Galileo, nor even Newton, seemed to 
be fully aware of the dynamical impott 
ance of that difference. 4 

The want of a correct knowledge 
that fact led to the seventy five yeas 
war from Des Cartes to D’Alembert, ® 
to whether a force was proportional to 
the velocity, or to the square of the 
velocity. 

Newton’s definition of mass 48 the 
quantity of matter in a body, and 
portional to the volume and density 
conjointly, does not give the dynam 
meaning of mass as a component part? 
the resistance of weight. 

Mechanical matter is supposed to be 
a group, aggregate, or quantum of su 
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stance, On which weight has been super-_ on falling bodies, called “Two New Sci- 

imposed by force. Newton says, by an ences”, just translated by Prof. H. Crew.* 

imate force; I say, by an applied force; In figure 2, EH in one second 

this is the kernel of the whole contro- of time travels over 18 miles in 

yersy about gravitation. a nearly circular path; whilst the body 

Newton's theory is a static theory. at P’, 16 feet above the earth’s surface, 

My theory is a kinetic theory of grav- when let go from the earth, appears to 

itation. fall the 16 feet in that time. Now I 

When you hold a weight in your hand hold that the apparent fall is an illusion 

= you feel a pressure, and it can be proven of the senses, because what really hap- 

nik experimentally that wherever there is pens is that the body at P when free 

1 the weight there 1s the quality of pressure. from earth’s connections, travels in the 

a Consequently pressure is an attribute of straight line PP’ with uniform velocity, 

The weight; but all pressure is not weight. equal and parallel to the tangential 

a Therefore weight is not a physical Teali- velocity of the earth at E, in accord- 

oa ty; it can be produced and annihilated ance with the first law of motion. Now 

fri by force. But if weight were wholly a person on the surface of the Earth at 

~ ae due to attraction, then it could neither Hi, would see the body overhead ap- <e ll fi : 

hat if be produced nor annihilated by an ap- parently beginning slowly to fall; then ma set or 


vail plied force. Weight is not a kinetic at Zz, like Galileo at the tower of Pisa, 
: foree because it cannot produce acceler- he would be able to measure its rate of 


W s 99 
call ation. If a body were accelerated in acceleration of apparent fall; and at inter now 
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found no variableness nor shadow of 
turning, but which is the same yester- 
day, today, and forever.” 

It was this great discovery of attrac- 
tion as the cause which enabled people 
to walk at the antipodes with their heads 
hanging downwards, and which enabled 
scientists to explain the tides, that 
placed Newton on the pinnacle of fame, 
and prompted the great poet Pope to 
pen these lines: 


Nature, and Nature’s laws were hid in 


night ; ; 
God said let Newton be, and all was light. 


N article VII it was shown that Force 
in its nature is an impulse, of the 
same quality species as momentum, 
which is the effect of a force, and that 
the cause and effect are reversible, mak- 
ing them conservative realities. 
Of course Force and Momentum have 
quantitative value, but that fact does 
not make them in their nature quanti- 
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cause it could be created and annihi- 
lated by merely changing its direction, 
as seen in the parallelogram of forces, 
but Kinertia is the force which is sup- 
posed to be lost, when two transverse 
forces are compounded, and their re- 
sultant equal to the square root of the 
sum of their squares, which is always 
less than the sum of the forces. 

The law that all force is produced by 
Energy, and all Energy is the product 
of Force could not be established, if I 
had not discovered the fact that the 
Newtonian principle of the parallelo- 
gram of Kinetic forces is a fallacy, and 
that the compounded forces with Kin- 
ertia are all represented in the resultant. 

If the resultant was less than the sum 
of the compounded forces, where do the 
lost forces go? They certainly disap- 
pear from mortal ken, so far as physi- 
cal phenomena is concerned. Is there 
then a purgatory for lost forces, until a 
resolution or resurrection takes place, 
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ties, or rates, or relativities, as some 
great mathematicians would have us 
believe. 

Because Force can be represented by 
a line, the relativity of the agnostics 
has so scared the professors of dynami- 
cal science that when asked the ques- 
tion: “What is Force in its nature?” 
they say it is unknowable, and point to 
a vector line as all they know about the 
nature of a force. 

My discovery of the true force of 
gravity which I have called “Kinertia”, 
shows that force in its nature is not 
only a real universal factor, but that it 
is also a reality; and in that fact I 
agree with Spencer who reached by pure 
metaphysical reasoning and guess work, 
a fact which I have confirmed by physi- 
cal reasoning and experiment. His 
force obeyed the Newtonian laws of 
force, but Kinertia does not. 

Newton’s force was not a reality, be- 
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when they again return to their original 
state? This is the critical point in the 
Newtonian system of Natural Philoso- 
phy that Maxwell, Helmholtz, Kelvin, 
Tait, Rayleigh, Poincare, Lorentz, and 
Einstein have vainly tried to put their 
finger on, and so be able to solve the 
mystery of vortex motion, and the con- 
servation of Force as well as Energy. 

There are many anomalies in Newton’s 
law of attraction which might be pre- 
sented here, such as the multiplication 
of masses, to get a resultant force; 
whereas Nature always adds her masses 
te increase the mass. 

Then according to the theory of at- 
traction, a particle on the surface of a 
sphere is attracted with a force which 
varies inversely as the square of the 
distance from the centre of the sphere; 
whereas a particle just inside the sur- 
face is attracted as the distance from 
the centre, so that an infinitesimal dist- 
ance in space makes an infinite differ- 
ence in the same force. Then again, if the 
earth were rotating seventeen times faster 
than it does now, there would be no at- 
traction on bodies at its surface at all, 
and you could lift a mass which now 
weighs 100 tons with your little finger. 
Now where has the attraction gone? 
The mass of the Earth is still the same, 
and the distance to the centre has not 

Mm 
changed yet. —— is now equal to noth- 
D2 


ing, whereas, before the extra rotation, 
it was equal to 100 tons. Now mark 
you, that this rotation is caused by a 
ferce acting at right angles to gravity, 
and therefore should not be able to neu- 
tralize or annihilate the force of attrac- 
tion in that way. There are other equally 
absurd results from Newton’s law, which 
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This Appliance is sold under a positive 
antee of money refunded if not satisfactory. We donot 
guarantee to cure any more than any doctor will guar 


he sole ae 

not have to be 

will be refunded in full. 
Further information regarding the 
Appliance, rules for self-measures 
ments and catalogsent FREE. Just 
send your name and address to 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
State St. Marshall, Michigan 
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National Sportsman 
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richly illustrated pages 
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A. Strife, C. E., Jackson, Mich. 

Very iortunate for the Germans that 
the issues are fought on the battlefield, 
because, if the pen were truly mightier 
than the sword, they’d surely lose out. 
I don't know you, nor do I know 
whether you are well paid by British 
agents for your paper war or not, but I 
think you are a gol-durned fool. Bet- 
ter pay some more heed to Wilson’s ad- 
vice, Mr. Hapgood. 


Leaton Irwin, Quincy, Ill. 

I enclose herewith five dollars, and 
wish you would hand me a bunch of 
sample copies of your WEEKLY for a 
period of two months, to be handed 
aground to my friends for the sake of the 
war news. . Handing the WEEKLY 
to a friend is the easiest way to argue 
about the war, and I trust you will ap- 
preciate this to the extent of handing 
me a liberal number each week. 


Herbert Fitch, New York City. 

Permit me to express appreciation of 
Harrer’s WEEKLY of August 22nd—the 
fullpage photo of the War-Lord, with 
his cruel, imperious features; the quo- 
tations from H. G. Wells, the Humani- 
tarian; the exposure of O’Gorman’s 
political cheapness; your own leader 
“The New Map”; Mr. Hapgood’s “In 
London”; and best of all (if I may say 
it) the views of the philosopher of 
America, Charles W. Eziot, and the 
Garabaldi interview following it. If 
this kind of current opinion could only 
be gotten to the poorly educated masses, 
what a power for good it would have. 
Trivial stuff . . . does reach the pub- 
lic, but truly big, patriotic, enlighten- 
ing stuff, such as you put out, does not 
teach as far as it should. I wish every 
misled, imperialistic American could get 
such articles to read. 


F.L. Emerson, Auburn, N. Y. 
George Creel’s article, “The Ghastly 
Swindle”, is a master-piece. 


James Wallace, St. Paul, Minn. 

I wish to express the highest appre- 
ciation of Mr. Creel’s article in Harper’s 
Weex.y of August 29th. . . It is great 
and as true as the multiplication table. 
Thope you will keep at it. The burn- 
ing of Louvain should call forth the 
hottest and most righteous indignation 
of all American papers. 


Richard Lyman, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Thave just read your poem, “Lou- 
van”. . . . It is the greatest damna- 
tion of a man, expressed in the fewest 
Words, ever written. 


Stanley C, Hunter, Browns Valley, Min- 
hesota 

Ih your issue of September 12th you 

sem to show a little pique‘ because the 


German Kaiser neglected to confer the 


Iron cross of the second class upon God. 
ot you suppose that for His own 


_ Comfort God has been burdened with 


too many Number 1, First Class crosses 
in the forms of Williams, Bismarcks, 


Louises, Henrys, Charleses, Georges, 
Nicholases, Alexanders, Huertas, Peters, 
and, yes, and Teddys, to notice this 
omission of which you have spoken? 


Walter C. Stier, Easton, Pa. 

Having spent some time studying 
abroad and being familiar with the 
spirit of the French and Germans, I 
have read your articles on the war with 
intense realization of the truthfulness of 
your disclosures of the facts. 
Human expansion of cranium seems to 
have reached its limit in William and 
Teddy, who set themselves above God 
Almighty, who said, “Thou shalt not 
kill”. . . . “Blessed is the peacemaker.” 


S. R. Smith, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
It may be impertinent, yet I would 
seriously like to ask you if you ever 


edited or read an issue of your WEEKLY 
or a copy of any weekly containing 
quite so much fine and valuable matter? 
As I go back over all your last issue 
contained [September 19th], I wonder 
how you could give the public more be- 
tween the red covers of your publication. 


G. Loeffel, St. Louis, Mo. 

I prefer to read a strictly unbiased 
“American” periodical, and imagine 
your publication would have big cir- 
culation in England and, if translated, 
also in Russia and France at the pres- 
ent time. 


J. F. Cronin, Seattle, Washington 

I want to say that I consider your 
publication one of the greatest organs 
of real democracy in our country since 
Mr. Hapgood has had control of its 
editorial policy. May it continue to 
prosper is my earnest wish. 
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And in the 


Meantime— 


$1.30 worth of 
HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 
For $1.00 








Use the coupon for 
a three-months’ 
trial for a dollar 





Currency sent at OUR 
risk 


(1017) 


HarpPEr’s 
WEEKLY, 251 
Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


For this Coupon and 

the enclosed $1.00, put 

my name down for three 
months of Harper’s WEEKLY. 


While Europe is busily engaged in making 
history and remaking geography, there are 
things to occupy us in our own portion of 
the map. 


The Mexican trouble-pot, for instance, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY is represented IN 
MEXICO by Allene Tupper Wilkes, who 
writes with a woman’s pen from 4 man’s 
understanding. 


You have read and speculated much on the 
effect of the war on American trade and 
finance. Amos Stote and A. W. Atwood 
‘*know whereof they speak,’’ and they speak 
on finance and trade through HARPER’S 
WEEKLY. 


Sports—handled by Herbert Reed; the the- 
atre—Norman Hapgood is the HARPER’S 
WEEKLY critic; occasional fiction; humor 
—with Oliver Herford as chief fun-maker; 
are departments of HARPER’S WEEKLY 
that continue merrily despite the war. 


Not that the war is slighted—this issue is 
evidence of its attention and manner of 
treatment in HARPER’S WEEKLY—but 
the war is only one of MANY reasons for 
your forming the every-week habit with 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


251 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 











